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Oor author next takes up the writings of St. Clement of 
Alexandria, of whom he tells us, in a note, that he was “ an 
Athenian by birth, and priest of Alexandria. He died about 
the year 220.” Here Dr. O'Connell speaks as positively about 
the birthplace of Clement, as if all the world were agreed to 
make him an Athenian. Yet Epiphanius, in the fourth gentury, 
tells us that it was then doubted whether St. Clement was a 
native of Alexandria or of Athens, * 6y tives 
ivepor 30¢ "AAnvaiov. And then, as to the year of his death, all we 
know is, what we learn from St. Jerome, that he flourished in the 
times of Severus and his son Antoninus,t where by Antoninus he 
doubtless meant Caracalla. This would give a period from 
A.D. 193 to A.D. 217, which of course does not define to the ex- 
actitude of a year the date of St. Clement’s death. But those 
things which were obscure to Epiphanius in the fourth century, 
and to Jerome in the fifth, are clear and certain to Dr. O'Connell 
in the nineteenth. 

This, however, does not bear on our immediate subject, ex- 
cept so far as it shows the loose inaccuracy with which writers 


* Heres. 32. Tom. i. p. 213. 


Stems autem Severi et Antonini filii ejus temporibus. Hieron. de viris illustr. 
c. 38, 
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Dr. O'Connell may have somewhere 


seen it said that Clement was probably an Athenian, and that he 
died about a.p. 220; but in his haste he omits the qualification, 
and converts these probable guesses into absolute assertions. 
Our author adduces but one extract from the writings of this 
Father, in proof of his positions. I shall give it, as before, in the 


original, with his translation in juxtaposition. 


But as Dr. 


O'Connell begins in the middle of a sentence, it will be neces- 
sary to add a few of the preceding words. 


WVevora roivuy ry oby ol cupre- 
pipepdpevor oixovopiay awrnpiag, 
de wepi tiva ly pipe 
GN’ oi tig ra KUpWwTaTa 
cai dOerovyrec piv toy Kipioy, rd 
im’ abroic’ row Kupiov 
of pr) Kart’ 
atiav rov cai rov Kupiov rac 
yeagac re cai 
riv tov Kupiov didaccadiay, Cid rev 
dxovere tig rd ob¢* 
Aovére cai iv pvornpip’ ta yap 
tig rd od¢ imi 
Swpatwy, onoi, jtyado- 
re cai invnydpwe 
mapaliddéyrec, cai cara tov rie 
Otiag cavova, Tag ypagac’ 
obre yap xpopyreia obre 6 
atric, ob Two we 
tiadwra iva, ta Otia 
OiyEaro ly wapaBodaig 
Atyouot yoty ot ’Amdorodoe mepi 
Kupiov brit xdvra ivy wapaBoXaig 
Anoev nai obdiy dvev mapaBodrjje ihdre 
avroig’ ei mavra bt abrov iyivero, 
cai xwpic abrov iyivero obf2 By, wai 
mpognreia dpa cai vépog dt’ re 
iyévero, cai iy mapaBoXaic thadrnOnoay 
abro& dmavra 6p0a 
THY ypadH’ ToUTioTt, 
deo br’ abrod 
ypagar tEnynow xara roy 
coy cavdva ixdexopevor Cracwlover 


They do away with the true doctrine 
of the Lord, not interpreting and trans- 
mitting the Scriptures agreeably to the 
dignity of God; for the understanding 
and the cultivation of the pious tradi- 
tion, ably to the teaching of the 
Lord through his apostles, is a deposit 
to be rendered to God. That which you 
hear in the ear, that is in a mystery, 


preach ye, saith he, upon the house 
tops, receiving them with elevation of 
mind, and transmitting them with bold- 
ness of speech, and explaining the Scrip- 
tures according to the canon of trath. 
For neither the Prophets, nor the 
Saviour himself, announced the divine 
mysteries so simply as to be easily com- 
prehended by all persons, but spoke in 
parables. 


All things are right to them that 
understand, saith the Scripture; that is, 
to those who perfectly preserve his mani- 
fested interpretation of the Scriptures, 
according to the ecclesiastical canon.* 


In this quotation Dr. O’Connell, as usual, has left out many 
sentences, without any mark of omission. His translation is 
therefore rendered obscure in some places: as where he says, 
“ receiving them with elevation of mind, and transmitting them 


with boldness, &c.,” it does not appear to what antecedent the 
pronoun them is intended to refer. 


But to pass over these minor matters,t there are evidently two 


* Strom. lib. vi. (Ed. Potter. Oxon. 1715,) pp. 802, 803. 
t I pass over also the manifest inaccuracy of Dr. O'Connell's version. Thus he 


translates in one place doctrine, in another teaching all 
pergons, &c, 
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passages in the foregoing extract which Dr. O'Connell supposes 
to bear particularly on the question at issue, as he has marked 
them in italics. ‘The first is where it is said, that “ the under- 
standing and the cultivation [cuvacxncis, rather practice, use, 
exercitatio] of the pious tradition, agreeably to the teaching of 
the Lord through his Apostles, is a deposit to be rendered to 
God,” that is to say, we are responsible to God for it, and 
must give an account to Him for the use we have made of this 
ift. 

: It is evident that the whole force of this passage rests on the 
meaning of the word tradition, which Dr. O’Connell of course 
takes in its modern signification: although it is quite plain that 
the tradition St. Clement speaks of is identical with the doctrine 
of the Lord, handed down to us by his Apostles, not a different 
deposit in the custody of an infallible living judge or tribunal, 
who is to produce it for the decision of all controversies. 

To assume, therefore, that St. Clement, by the godly tradition 
of which he speaks, means such a tradition as implies a living 
authoritative expounder of Scripture, and a reprobation of in- 
dividual examination of Scripture, is to beg the very question 
in debate : and we shall see by and by, that St. Clement in fact 
could not have meant anything of the sort. 

But the other passage marked in italics in the foregoing ex- 
tract appears much more to Dr. O’Connell’s purpose, and many 
a reader will perhaps at first sight think it quite conclusive. For 
there St. Clement says distinctly, that they who understand the 
Scriptures are they who receive and preserve the exposition or 
interpretation of the Scriptures manifested or made evident 
(caQnvicGeicav) by God Ilimself, according to the rulg of the 
Church or the ecclesiastical canon, 

Therefore, there is an authoritative exposition of the Serip- 
ture manifested by God himself; and this authoritative expo- 
sition is to be found in the ecclesiastical canon, that is to say, 
in the custody of the Church. 

Can any words more clearly express Dr. O’Connell’s doctrine ? 
Certainly not; if only we suppose that by the ecclesiastical 
canon St. Clement means exactly what Dr. O’Connell would 
have him mean—that is to say, a tradition given to the Church, 
to be added to or developed, from age to age, and which is 
always, notwithstanding such additions, to be regarded as the 
canon, rule, or criterion of the true interpretation of the Serip- 
tures. 

_Unfortunately, however, St. Clement has himself explained 
his meaning in language which renders this supposition unten- 
able. And it is worthy of notice, that Dr. O'Connell has stopped 
short in the foregoing extract, exactly.at the words which would 
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have proved it inapplicable to his purpose. In the words that 
immediately follow, St. Clement expressly tells us, that by the 
ecclesiastical rule or canon he means “ the harmony and consent 
of the law and the prophets, with the Testament given unto us_ 
by the coming of the Lord ;”* in other words, the agreement of 
the Old with the New Testament. 

This is a very striking example of a remark already made, 
that by taking ancient words in modern significations, and by 
separating a passage from its context, we may make an author 
speak any language that we please. The foregoing words, as 
they are quoted by Dr. O'Connell, seem to express very clearly 
the doctrine of the present Church of Rome. But if we allow 
St. Clement to explain his own meaning, the delusion is at once 
dispelled ; it now appears that he intended no more than this: 
That God has given us the means of understanding the Scrip- 
tures, and ascertaining their true interpretation. ‘That this is 
the Church's rule (or, if we prefer the Greek words, the eccle- 
siastical canon) of interpretation—namely, to consider the har- 
mony and consent of the whole Bible, comparing the law and 
the prophets with the New Testament. Any doctrine (such as 
the heretical doctrine of which he had just before been speak- _ 
ing) which does not stand the test of such a comparison, is to | 
be rejected as false and unsound. And that this rule is to be 
found in the Chureh alone is evident. The heathen cannot 
have it, for they know not the Scriptures. The Jews cannot 
have it, for they reject the New Testament and misunderstand 
the Old. The heretics cannot have it, for they founded their 
doctrine upon some partial interpretation or isolated text of 
Seripture. 

There is nothing in this which is inconsistent with the teach- 
ing of the Church of England; there is nothing here to show 
that Clement held the doctrine of the modern Church of Rome. 

But that Clement did not hold or know of that doctrine is 
certain from his silence respecting it. Dr. O’Connell, and 
the controversialists from whose works he has selected his 
quotations, have been unable, it appears, to discover in the writ- 
ings of St. Clement anything more to their purpose than the 
passage we have been examining ; and how little that tends to 
prove the belief of this Father in an infallible interpreter is now, 
I trust, sufficiently plain. 

For the subject St. Clement was discussing would have 
necessarily led him to have put forward this doctrine pro- 
minently, as a part of his argument, if he had believed in it, 


* There is not so much as a full stop between the word C:acwZoum, with which 
Dr, O'Connell's extract ends, and the first word of the following sentence: cavwy ci 


Kai vépov Te Kai Ty KaTa Try TOU 
vpiov Tapouciay rapalidopery Crabyey, 
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or if it had formed any part of the faith of the Church in his 
time. ‘This will be evident from the following considerations. 
A very prominent topic in the Sixth Book of the Stromata is 
the description of the character of the true Gnostic—that is to 
say, of the fully instructed and perfect Christian: for the word 
“Gnostic” had not then acquired its exclusive application to 
the heretical sect since known by the name. - 

This Gnostic or Christian philosopher holds his passions in 
complete subjection to the higher principles of his nature ; loves 
God above all things, and the creatures for God’s sake ; bears 
adversity with fortitude; never gives place to wrath; and in 
short, possesses all the moral virtues that heathen philosophy 
was wont to boast of. 

But more than this: the Gnostic possesses virtues and know- 
ledge far exceeding anything that heathenism was capable of 
teaching. He lives in prayer to God, and derives from on high the 
mainspring of a holy life. He lives with the Lord, although he 
still dwells in the body upon earth. But this does not make 
him indifferent to human sciences,—geometry, astronomy, arith- 
metic, music, all have their interest for him in the intervals of 
more important studies. And the source of all these advantages 
is to be found in the possession of the law and the prophets, 
and especially of the doetrine of Jesus Christ foretold by the 
prophets, preached throughout the world, and received, notwith- 
standing the utmost opposition of kings and emperors. 

In this enumeration of the advantages possessed by the Gnos- 
tic, or perfect Christian, above the most exalted heathen philo- 
sopher, the possession of an infallible tribunal, for the decision 
of all controversies in religion and the refutation of gllerrors, 
could not fail to have been mentioned among the peculiar pri- 
vileges of the Christian, if St. Clement had known of or believed 
in the existence of such a tribunal. 

But nothing of the sort has been discovered in his writings ; 
and it seems scarcely possible that he could have omitted so 
great an instance of the superiority of the Christian over the 
heathen, if he had been aware that the possession of any such 
privilege was part and parcel of Christianity. 

I conclude, therefore, that Clement of Alexandria did not re- 
probate the individual examination of the Scriptures, and that 
he did not believe in the existence of an authoritative and in- 
fallible interpreter of Scripture in the Church. 


Dr. O'Connell next quotes a passage from the book De Prat 
scriptionibus Hvereticorum of ‘Tertullian, which he thus intro- 
duces to the notice of his readers:— . 

“ His book of prescriptions was composed to demdnstrate the 
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impiety of permitting any appeal to the written word, against 
the received doctrines of ition. The Scriptures belong to 
the church, and therefore, she alone preserves their meaning.” 

Here we have a singular specimen of our author’s mode of 
perverting the testimony of the Fathers. The Protestants ap- 
peal to the written Word against the received doctrines of “ tra- 
dition.” ‘Tertullian wrote to demonstrate the impiety of per- 
mitting any appeal to the written word against the doctrines of 
“ tradition.” ‘Therefore Tertullian demonstrates the impiety of 
all Protestants. Was ever Q. E. D. more conclusive? 

This is, of course, the argument that was running in our 
author’s head; where it is evident that he again takes the word 
tradition in its modern sense, as identical with that mass of 
doctrines of which the written Word says nothing, and which is 
now called “ tradition” by the church of Rome. But this is 
the very question at issue. We are no deniers of tradition, in 
the sense in which Tertullian and other ancient Christians used 
the word. But “we do not believe,” to use the words of Bishop 
Patrick,* and neither did the ancients believe, “ that there is any 
tradition which contains another word of God, which is not in the 
Scripture, or cannot be proved from thence.” To bring in, 
under the name of tradition, doctrines which are not in the 
Scripture, nor capable of being proved thereby, and to impose 
such doctrines upon the faithful as necessary to salvation, would 
be to be guilty of heresy in the sense in which Tertullian employs 
the word. For the Greek word heresy, he says, denotes “a 
choice which a man exerciseth either to establish or adopt it.” 
* But for us,” he adds, “it is not lawful to bring in any 
doctrine of our own choice, as neither is it to choose that which 
any one hath brought in of his own choice. We have for 
an authority the Apostles of the Lord, who did not even 
themselves choose anything of their own will to bring in, but 
faithfully delivered over to the nations the religion which they 
had received from Christ. Wherefore, though an angel from 
heaven should preach any other Gospel he would be called by us 
accursed.” + 

This is the teaching of Tertullian, and this is also the doc- 
trine of the.Church of England. We do not appeal to the 
written Word of God against the true tradition of the chureh ; 
on the contrary, we appeal to the written Word in favour of this 
Catholic tradition, and in refutation of all false or pretended 
traditions, which are contrary to God’s Word, and have no foun- 


_ © A Discourse about Tradition ; showing what is meant by it, and what Tradition 
is to be received, and what Tradition is to be rejected. Part ii. § 1. (Gibson’s 
Preservative, vol. i. p. 197.) 

t De Preser. c. 6. I quote from Dodgson’s translation, lately published in the 
Oxford “ Library of the Fathers.” 
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dation in the teaching of the Apostles; and in this 1 hope there 
is no impiety. 

But the very title of Tertullian’s work sufficiently explains 
the object with which it was written, and proves the inadequacy 
of Dr. O’Connell’s account of it. 

The word prescription was borrowed from the civil law, and 
the prescriptions of heretics, in Tertullian’s language, were the 
reasons for refusing to hear their cause; the arguments for re- 
jecting their pretensions as teachers of Christian truth, @ pri 
‘as it were, and prior to any examination of the particular doc- 
trines they had to teach. 

Thus, for example, Tertullian shows (and this is the 
which Dr. O’Connell misrepresents, in the words just quoted) 
that the heretics of whom he was speaking, were not to be argued 
with from the Scriptures; for “this heresy,” he says, “ doth not 
receive certain of the Scriptures, and whatever it doth receive, 
by adding to them and diminishing from them, it turneth about 
according to the plan of its own purpose ; and if it receiveth, it 
doth not in fact receive them, and if, to a certain extent, it fur- 
nisheth them entire, nevertheless, by devising different exposi- 
tions it perverteth them.” Therefore, he argues, we cannot ap- 
peal to the Scriptures with heretics of this kind, because the first 
question is, whether the Scriptures, as received by the heretics, 
or as received by the church, be the true Scriptures, “ For 
though the debate on the Scriptures should not so turn out,” he 
says, “as to place each party on an equal footing, the order of 
things would require that this question should be first proposed, 
which is now the only one to be discussed, to whom belongeth 
the very faith? whose are the Scriptures? by whom, and through 
whom, and when, and to whom, was that rule delivered whereby 
men become Christians? For wherever both the true Christian 
rule and faith shall be shown to be, there will be the true Serip- 
tures, and the true expositions, and all the true Christian tra- 
ditions.” * 

This, however, is only one, and by no means the first or 
principal prescription, which Tertullian brings against the case 
of the heretics: and it would therefore be a great mistake to 
represent this as the design and purpose of the book, even 
though Dr. O’Connell had stated the argument correctly. 

But the very reason Tertullian gives for refusing to argue 
with the heretics out of the Scriptures, clearly shows that he did 
not hold, with Dr. O’Connell, that there was to be no individual 
examination of the Scriptures. For otherwise he would have 
alleged this as the first and primary prescription against the 
heretics. But instead of this he urges that the heretics did not 


* De Preescript. cap. 17, 19. 
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receive the whole Scripture, and corrupted what they did receive, 
and therefore, (not because the argument from the Scriptures was 
in itself unlawful, but because the first question necessarily was, 
What is the Scripture ?) therefore the Scriptural argument was 
inapplicable in such a case. 

All this is perfectly consistent with the doctrine of the Church 
of England; it is exactly so that we would now deal with such 
heretics as Tertullian had to deal with—heretics who denied that 
the Apostles were acquainted with the whole faith ; who asserted 
that something was wanting in them ; that a fuller knowledge was 
afterwards added; and that even what the Apostles did teach, 
they did not reveal to all, for that they committed some things 
openly to all the world, other things secretly to a few.* This 
knowledge, which was unknown to the Apostles, which had since 
their times been developed, the heretics pretended that they 
themselves possessed. From the nature of the case it was not 
to be found in the Scriptures, and therefore, for this reason also, 
the argument from the Scriptures was wholly precluded. 

Nothing can be more unfair, therefore, or more untrue than 
the general statement that the Book of Prescriptions was com- 
posed “to prove the impiety of any appeal to the written Word ~ 
against the reecived doctrines of tradition.” 

‘This will be still more evident if we examine the extract from 
Tertullian, which Dr. O’Comnell adduces to prove that that 
ancient writer reprobated the principle of individual examina- 
tion of Scripture as a rule of faith. 

He quotes it, as usual, in the translation of Messrs. Berington 
and Kirk,t but without any acknowledgment of his obligations 


to those gentlemen, I shall give it in juxtaposition with the 
original :— 


Semel dixerim, nemo querit, nisi qui 
aut von habuit, aut perdidit. Perdiderat 
unam ex decem drachmis anus illa, et 
ideo pager ubi tamen invenit, qua- 
rere desiit. Panem vicinus non habebat, 
et ideo pulsabat: ubi tamen assertum est 
ei et accepit, pulsare cessavit. Vidua a 
judice petebat audiri, quia non almitte- 
batur: sed ubi audita est, hactenus in- 
stitit. Adeo -finis est et qumrendi, et 
pulsandi, et petendi. Petenti enim dabitur 
inquit, et pulsanti aperietur, et querenti 
invenietur, Viderit qui querit semper, 
quia non invenit, illic enim quarit ubi 
non invenietur. Viderit qui semper 
pulsat, quia nunquam aperictur, illic enim 
pulsat ubi nemo est. Viderit qui semper 
petit, quia nunguam audietur, ab eo enim 


Let me say, once for all, no one seeks, 
except he that had never possession, or 
hath lost it. The old woman had lost 
one of ten pieces of silver, and therefore 
sought it; but when she found it she 
ecased to seek. The neighbour had no 
bread, and therefore knocked ; but as soon 
as it was opened unto him he ceased to 
knock. The widow asked to be heard 
by the judge, because she was not ad- 
mitted, but as soon as she was heard 
she persisted no farther. There is, there- 
fore, a limit to seeking, and to knocking, 
and to ashing. 


* De Prascript. cap. 23, 24, 25, 
t vol, i. 363, 
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petit, qui non audit. Nobis etsi quaren- 
dum esset adhuc et semper, ubi tamen 
queri oportet? Apud hereticos? ubi 
omnia extranea et adversaria nostra 
veritati; ad quos vetamur accedere. 
Quis servus cibaria ab extraneo, ne 
dicam ab inimico domini sui sperat? 
Quis miles ab infeederatis, ne dicam ab 


But, if we ought to 
seek still, where ought we to seek ? 
Among the heretics! Where all is ad- 
verse to the truth! whom we are for- 
bidden to approach! What servant looks 
for fuod from a stranger, not to say an 
enemy of his master? What soldier 
looks for bounty and pay from unallied, 


hostibus regibus, donativum et stipen- not to say hostile kings, unless he be a 
dium captat nisi plane desertor et trans- downright deserter, a runaway, a rebel? 
fuga et rebellis? Etiam anus illa intra 
tectum suum drachmam requirebat, 


~ etiam pulsator ille vicini januam tande- 


bat, etiam vidua illa, non inimicum, licet 

durum, judicem interpellabat. Nemo No one, 
inde instrui potest, unde destruitur, nemo — then, can be instructed there, whence 
ab eo illuminatur, a quo contenebratur. distraction comes; no one is enlightened 
Quieramus ergo in nostro, et a nostr's there, whence darkness arises. Let us 
et de nostro: idque duntaxat quod salva seek, therefore, in our own, and from 
regula fidei potest in questionem deve- — those who are our own, and that onl 
nire. Regula autem est fidei, &c.* which, without touching the rule of faith, 

; can be brought into question. . . . 

Hfere it will be seen that Dr. O'Connell omits several passages 
without the smallest intimation of any omission until we come 
to the word “ question,” where we find some few dots; and 
there, it appears, by an examination of the original, that Dr. 
O'Connell has omitted a long and most important passage, in 
which ‘Tertullian explains what he meant by the rule of faith. 
I do not accuse Dr. O'Connell of intentional misrepresentation, 
There is internal evidence to show that he took his translations 
at second hand, and never consulted the original. But the de- 
ception he has here practised upon his reader is not the less 
real for his being also deceived himself. He has marked the 
words “ without touching the rule of faith” in italicsg and there- 
fore the reader is necessarily led to believe that these words 
have animportant bearing on the question at issue, and that the 
rule of faith, in the language of ‘Tertullian, had the saine signi- 
fication which it now holds in modern controversy. Had Dr. 
O'Connell, or the authority from which he borrowed, not had the 
caution to stop short exactly where he did, this delusion would 
have been dispelled. 

The whole matter is no more than this. The heretics against 
whom Tertullian wrote were in the habit of quoting the words 
“ Seek, and ye shall find,” in justification of the subtle questions 
and philosophical speculations which they had added to the 
Gospel. But Tertullian maintains that to us who have Christ, 
and to whom the Gospel is revealed, there is no need of such 
curious questioning. “In that we believe this,” he says, i. ¢., 
the Gospel, “ we desire to believe nothing besides. For this we 
believe first, that there is nothing which we ought to believe be- 


* De Preescript, ¢, 11, 12, 
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sides.”* He then explains the true meaning of our Lord’s pre- 
cept, “ Seek, and ye shall find.” He shows that it applied pri- 
marily to the first beginnings of the Gospel, when our Lord’s 
claim to be the Messiah was the great question, “when as yet 
not even Peter had declared him to be the Son of God, and when 
even John had ceased to be assured concerning him.” But he 
udmits also,t that the precept has reference to all ages of the 
church: and then he goes on to explain it, and to point out its 
reasonable limitations in regard to the matter, the time, and the 
measure of what we are to seek.{ 

He shows that we are not now to seek for what to believe, in- 
asmuch as Christ has already taught us the faith. The precept, 
therefore, cannot mean that we are ever to be seeking, even after 
we have found. He instances (in the passage quoted by Dr. 
O'Connell) the cases of the woman who had lost her piece of 
silver, the neighbour who knocked at his friend’s house for 
bread, and the importunate widow.§ 

All this, then, has no bearing on the question of infallibility. 
But Tertullian goes on to say, “ But although” [not “7f,” as in 
Dr. O’Connell’s version] “we ought to be seeking up to this 
time, and at all times,” that is to say, admitting that we have still. 
much to seek for, notwithstanding that we are in possession of 
the Gospel, and that much still remains, and will in all ages of 
the church remain to be found, the next inquiry is where we 
ought to seek for it? And he answers, surely not among the 
heretics, where all is hostile to the faith we have already found, 
but amongst ourselves, “in our own, and from our own, and 
concerning our own,” that is to say, in the church.|| 

But even here, too, there is a limitation; for we are not to 
seek for everything, but for “that only which can be brought 
into question without touching the rule of faith.” 

And the rule of faith he then briefly describes to be the creed; 
the fundamental articles of the Christian religion. 

Our author’s meaning is therefore simply this, that whatsoever 
additional knowledge we are to seck for, in obedience to our Lord’s 
command, “ Seek, and ye shall find,” is to be sought, not among 
heretics, but in the church; and even in the church, we are to 
seek, not in such a way as to call in question the fundamental 
doctrines of the creed, (for of them we are already assured, and 
on them depends our salvation,) but only so far as is consistent 
with those doctrines, which are, as Tertullian everywhere calls 
them, the Rule of our Faith. 

And the explanation he gives of this rule of faith, although it 
did not suit Dr. O’Connell’s purpose to quote it, is so important 


*c. 8. Dodgson’s translation. 
9% fe. 10. §c. 1. llc. 12. 
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to the right understanding of our author, and therefore so neces- 
sary for the object 1 have in view, that I shall make no apology 


for inserting it here. 


Regula est autem fidei, ut jam hine 
quid defendamus profiteamur, illa scil. 
qua creditur: Unum omnino Deum esse; 
nec alium preter mundi Conditorem : 
qui universa de nihilo produxerit, per 
yerbum suum primo omnium emissum. 
Id verbum filium ejus appellatum, in 
Nomine Dei varie visum a Patriarchis, 
in Prophetis semper auditum, postremo 
delatum ex Spiritu Patris Dei et virtute 
in virginem Mariam, carnem factum in 
utero ejus, et ex ea natum egisse Jesum 
Christum exinde predicasse novam 
legem, et novam promissionem regni 
celorum: virtutes fecisse: fixum cruci 
tertia die resurrixisse in ce@los ereptum 
sedisse ad dexteram Patris: misisse 
vicariam vim Spiritus sancti, qui cre- 
dentes agat: venturum cum claritate, 
ad sumendos sanctos in vite eterna et 
promissorum coclestium fructum, et ad 
profanos adjudicandos igni perpetuo, 
facta utriusque partis resuscitatione cum 
carnis restitutione. 

Hwee regula a Christo, ut probabitur, 
instituta, nullas habet apud nos quaes- 
tiones, nisi quas hereses inferunt, et qua 
hereticos faciunt. 


Now the Rule of Faith,—that we may 
at this point confess what it is that we 
maintain—is that whereby it is believed 
that there is in any wise but one God, 
and no other than the Creator of the 
world, who by his own Word first of all 
sent forth, brought all things out of 
nothing: that this Word is called His 
Son, who with the name of God, was in 
divers manners seen by the Patriarchs, 
ever heard in the Prophets, brought 
down at last by the Spirit and the Power 
of God the Father into the Virgin Mary, 
made flesh in her womb, and being born 
of her, appeared under the character 
of Jesus Christ; that thenceforth He 
preached a new law, and a new promise 
of the kingdom of heaven; worked 
miracles; was nailed to the cross; rose 
again the third day; was taken up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of the Father; sent in His stead 
the power of the Holy Spirit, to work 
upon believers; and that He shall come 
with glory to take the saints to the 
enjoyment of eternal life, and of the 
heavenly promises, and to condemn the 
ungodly to everlasting fire, having caused 
the resurrection of both classes to take 
place with the restoration of their 
bodies. 

This rule, taught, as will be proved, 
by Christ, hath no questions raised upon 
it amongst us, save thése ‘which heresies 


introduce, and which make men here- 
tics.* 


This was Tertullian’s Rule of Faith, and this the Church of 


England accepts and holds in the same sense which he intended 
when he gave it that name. The truths it contains are funda- 
mental, and not to be called in question, although they were 
denied and corrupted by the heretics of his times. So long as 
this rule, however, was observed, he sets no bounds to inquiry 
and discussion. “So long as its form remaineth,” he says, “in 
its own proper order, thou mayest seek as much as thou listest, 
and discuss, and exhaust all thy longing after curious inquiry.”+ 

And here, it may be proper to observe, would have been the 
place where we might have expected to find an exception made 
against individual examination of the Scriptures, and in favour 
of the infallible decisions of the holy see, if Tertullian had held 


* ¢. 13, 14. translation. 
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any such doctrines. He excepts, as we have seen, the rule of 
faith, that is to say, the fundamental articles of the creed; he 
does not permit of any discussion which would call them in 
question, or imply that they were fit topics for debate or ques- 
tion amongst Christians. But this is the only limit that he has 
set to the freest and fullest inquiry. If he, or the church of his 
time, had held the opinions which Dr. O'Connell and his church 
now put forward, Tertullian could not have failed in such a 
connexion to have excepted also the decisions of the infallible 
tribunal, and the “ individual examination of the Scriptures.” 

But the heretics of the second century did profess to examine 
the Scriptures, and did bring arguments out of the Scriptures in 
support of their dogmas. ‘The further question, therefore, arose 
how such arguments were to be met. In reply to this question 
Tertullian shows the impracticability of discussing the true sig- 
nification of Scripture with those who differed on first principles, 
who did not even receive the Scriptures in their integrity, who 
corrupted them by spurious additions, and who admitted no 
fixed or rational principles of interpretation. 

Here Dr, O’Connell imagines himself to have a complete 
triumph; and he quotes some garbled passages from this part of 
the work, as if they completely settled the question at issue be- 
tween him and the Archbishop. But it is easy to see that the 
applicability of these extracts to the matter in debate, rests alto- 
gether on the extraordinary assumption that what Tertullian 
denied to Valentinians, Marcionites, and Gnostics, the heretics, 
of whom he was speaking, he would also deny to those whom 
Dr. O'Connell and his church now impiously call heretics, 
although they hold and maintain the rule of faith in its integrity, 
as Tertullian has explained it, and are so far from holding any- 
thing of their own choice or invention, (which is Tertullian’s 
proper definition of heresy,) that they do not receive as neces- 
sary to salvation anything which is not read in Holy Scripture, 
or may be proved thereby. 

But let us examine the quotations on which Dr. O'Connell 
relies, which I give, as before, in the original, with his own 
translation :— 

Hune igitur potissimum gradum ob- We therefore interpose the first and 
struimus, non admittendos cos,ad ullam foremost position, that heretics are not 
de scripturis disputationem. Sih sunt to be admitted to any discussion what- 
ill vires eoram, uti eas habcre possint, ever touching the Scriptures. If these 
dispici debet cui competat possessio be their weapons of strength, in order 


Scripturaram, ne is admittatur ad eam, that they may possess them, it ought to 
cui pullo modo competit.* be seen to whom the possession of the 


Scriptures belongs, lest he be admitted 
to it who in no wise ‘has claims to it. ... 
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Here Dr. O'Connell omits three entire chapters, indicating 
the omission by three dots, and then proceeds— | teh 


Ergo non ad scripturas provocandum 
est; nec in his constituendum certamen, 
in quibas aut nulla, aut incerta victoria 
est, aut par incerte.* Nam etsi non 
ita evaderet conlatio scripturarum, ut 
utramque partem parem sisteret, ordo 
rerum desiderabat illud prius propoui, 
quod nunc solum disputandam est ; Qui- 
bus competat fides ipsa: Cajus sint 
scripture: A quo, et per quos, et quando 
et quibus sit tradita disciplina qua fiunt 
Christiani? ubi enim apparuerit esse 
veritatem et disciplingw et fidei Chris. 
tianw, illic erit veritas scripturarum, et 
expositionum, et omnium traditionum 
Christianarum. 


Therefore there must be no appeal to 
the Scriptures, nor must the contest be 
constituted in these, in which the vict 
is either none or doubtful, or too little 
doubtful. For even though the debate 
on the Scriptures should not tarn out so 
as to confirm each party, yet the order 
of debate requires that this first question 
should be first proposed, which is the 
only one to be discussed—To whom be- 
longs the very faith? Whose are the 
Seriptures? By whom, and through 
whom, and when, and to whom, was that 
rule (disci pline) delivered, whereby men 
become Christians? For wherever both 
the one true Christian rule and faith 


shall be shown to be, there will be true 
scriptures, the true expositions, and all 
the true Christian traditions.t 


Upon this Dr. O'Connell makes the following remark:— 

“Stern, uncompromising thoughts such as these, find little 
sympathy with those who place the Scriptures in the hands of 
all. ‘The primitive church knew nothing of such liberality in 
matters of holy faith.” 

Whatever the primitive church knew or did not know, it is 
evident to every reader that the foregoing extracts from Ter- 
tullian have nothing to say to the question of putting the Serip- 
tures into the hands of all. The most extravagant advocate for 
the indiscriminate perusal of the Scriptures might say all that 
Tertullian has said without the smallest inconsistency. And 
the fallacy which Dr. O'Connell has fallen irfto fies in this, that 
he applies to all what Tertullian has said of one particular class 
of heretics only. Nor was it at all 'Tertullian’s object to decide, 
whether the Scriptures should be placed in the hands even of 
that particular class of heretics; but whether such heretics were to 
be reasoned with out of the Scriptures on equal terms. And this 
last question he decides, not at all on the grounds that the 
Seriptures were not to be put into the hands of all, but on the 
grounds that these particular heretics did not possess or receive 
the true Scriptures, that they appealed to corrupt and spurious 
Scriptures, and that they did not admit or recognise the funda- 


* The common reading, “ parum incerta,” is here evidently followed by Dr. 
O’Connell’s translator ; and indeed “ par incerte” is only a conjectural emendation 
of Rigaltius. 

tc. 19. It may be observed here, that although the passages cited by Dr. O'Connell 
occur in chapters 11, 12, 15, and 19, yet the only reference he gives us to them is 
this: “ De Prescrip. Heret. 1,” a sufficient proof, if any were needed, that he had 
not consulted the original. 
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mental articles of the Christian creed, which he denominates the 
Rule of Faith. 

It is true that the primitive church did not hold that it was 
necessary that the Scriptures should be placed in the hands of 
all, nor does the Church of England now. Before the invention 
of printing such a thing was wholly impossible in the nature of 
things, nor is it very practicable, even now; and we may hope, 
for the sake of the great majority of mankind, that it is not 
necessary for their salvation. Writing in the beginning of the 
third century it is not possible, therefore, that such a question 
should have presented itself to the mind of Tertullian, or that. 
we should now find in his writings any distinct statements for 
or against what was not then imagined, much less maintained 
as an opinion, by any one, and was in point of fact simply im- 

ssible. 

It is also to be borne in mind, that at that time the canon of 
Scripture was not finally settled, even within the church; and 
therefore Tertullian appeals to the churches to which the apo- 
stolical epistles were addressed, and which were founded by 
Apostles, as well as to the apostolical succession of presbyters 
and bishops, in proof of the authenticity and integrity of the 
Scriptures. And as this proof, from the very nature of the case, 
could exist only within the church, and could never be possessed 
by the heretics, therefore he denies to the heretics of his day 
any right or title to the Scriptures. The Scriptures belonged 
only to the church, and the heretics, if they had them at all, or 
any portions of them, could only have them from the church. 
This was therefore another reason for refusing to argue with 
such heretics out of the Scriptures ; inasmuch as the Scriptures 
which they possessed and acknowledged were not necessarily 
the same as the authentic Scriptures which were in the keeping 
of the church. 

What is this but the practical application of our doctrine that 
the church is the keeper and witness of Holy Writ, and that 
therefore they who separate from the church deprive themselves 
of all right to the possession of those Scriptures which are in 

the church’s keeping? And if, in addition to separation, the 
heretics, as was the case avith the heretics of Tertullian’s day, 
have a different canon of Scripture from that received and wit- 
nessed to by the church, it becomes plainly impossible to reason 
with them out of the Scriptures, without admitting their spurious 
scriptures, and so abandoning the true Word of God. 
his is a summary of Tertullian’s argument; and although it 
relates to a state of things so very different from the present 
position of the church, yet it clearly contains nothing incon- 
sistent with the degtrine of the Church of England, much less 
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anything to pre that Tertullian reprobated the individual ex- 
amination of Scripture as a rule of faith. On the contrary, the 
very fact that he has taken other ground, even with the gross 
at impious heretics with whom he was contending, clearly 
shows, as I have already remarked, that he did not hold the 
opinion Dr. O’Connell would impute to him, and that the primi- 
tive church knew nothing of such i-liberality in matters of holy 
faith, as Dr. O'Connell would have us believe. 

These remarks have already extended to so unreasonable a 
length, that I must defer to another opportunity the considera- 
tion of the testimonies cited by our author from the works of 
Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Austin, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Jerome. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, Ree 
James H. Topp. 


Trinity College, Dublin, April 15, 1848. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES OF 1882, AND THEIR DEFENDERS.* 
CHARGE OF “ DISHONEST EXTRACTS,” ETC. 


Tr.is not intended, in what follows, to resume the general dis- 
cussion of “the theory and theology of the Bampton Lectures” 
of 1832, or of “the censure passed upon them by the Convocation 
of Oxford.” The continuation of that discussion must depend upon 
considerations already partially alluded to in the last number of 
this Magazine.* But a few words, meanwhile, must be said in 
connexion with a statement contained in a preceding number, 
that “some remarkable discoveries might be made, in regard to. _ 
extracts on the opposite side to that which has been supposéd “ 
to be the ‘ garbling’ side.” + 

There are certain persons, it will at once be presumed, among 
those who have taken part in this controversy, in whose case no 
possible occasion could be found for any complaint of a want 
of accuracy, the most perfect and exemplary, in this matter, For 
instance, the author of the “ Letter to the Dean of Chichester,” 
after the unsparing attacks which he has made upon his neigh- 
bours, valiant champion as he is, “sans peur,” must doubtless 
also be “sans reproche.” He, at least, it may be safely antici- 
pated, will be found to make his quotations with the most 
scrupulous accuracy: not an omission but will be carefully 
marked: all the elucidation that context can supply, the exact 
sequence of paragraphs and sentences and clauses, as throwing 
light upon each other, and upon the order of thought and con- 
nexion of ideas in the writer’s mind, will here be found in per- 


* Vid. sup. p. 412. ¢ Sup. p. 282. 
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fection, We may confidently look to im as a pattern in these 
respects: his practice may safely be taken as a standard by 
which we may proceed to form our judgment of others in regard 
to their modes of quotation. 

Let us turn, then, to Archdeacon Hare, sure of finding there 
a model and a lesson. 

In pages 18—20 of his Letter to the Dean of Chichester, we 
find the following paragraph. Having referred to a passage 
in the Introduction to the second edition of the “ Bampton 
Lectures,” in which the author explained the language he had 
used in reference to the Creeds and Articles of the church, the 
Archdeacon proceeds as follows. The entire paragraph shall 
be given as it stands in his Letter. 


“To the same effect, in the latter part of his eighth Lecture, where 
Dr. Hampden speaks expressly on this subject, he says—* Dogmas of 
theology, then, as such, are human authorities. But do I mean to say 
by this that they are unimportant in religion ?—I wish rather to esta- 
blish their importance and proper truth, as distinct from the honour 
and verity of the simple Divine word, We have seen how doctrines 
gradually assume their form by the successive impressions of contro- 
versy. ‘The Facts of Scripture remain the same through all ages,—not 
so the theories raised upon them. ‘They have floated on the stream 
of speculation, One heresiarch after another has proposed his modifi- 
cation.—In such a state of things it was impossible for the Scriptural 
theologian—to refrain from mingling in the conflict of argument. Or- 
thodoxy was found to speak the Divine Truth in the terms of heretical 
speculation ;* if it were only to guard against the novelties which the 
heretic had introduced. It was the necessity of the case that compelled 
the orthodox, as themselves freely admit, to employ a phraseology by 
which, as experience proves, the naked ‘Trath of God has been over- 
borne and obscured, Such being the origin of a Dogmatic ‘Theology, 
it follows that its proper truth consists in its being a collection of nega- 
tions ;—of negations, | mean, of all ideas imported into religion, beyond 
the express sanction of revelation, Supposing that there had been no 
theories proposed on the truths of Christianity ; were the Bible, or 
rather the Divine acts which it reveals, at once ushered into our 
notice without our knowing that various wild notions, both concerning 

tod and human nature, had been raised upon the sacred traths, no 
one, | conceive, would wish ‘to see those Facts reduced to the pre- 
cision and number of Articles, any more than he now thinks of reduc- 
ing any other history to such a form. We should rather resist any 
such attempt as futile, if not profane ; or, however judiciously such a 
stlection might be made, we should undoubtedly prefer the living re- 
cords of the Divine agency, to the dry and uninteresting abstracts of 
human compilers and expositors. But, when theoretic views are 
known to have been held aud propagated, when the world has been 


- 


* The statis here, and in what follows, are the Archdeacon’s. 
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familiarized to the language of these speculations, and the truth of 
God is liable to corruption from them, then it is that forms of exclusion 
become necessary, and theory must be retorted by theory, ‘This very 
occasion, however, of the introduction of theory into religion suggests 
the limitation of it. It must be strictly confined to the exclusion and 
rejection of all extraneous notions from the subjects of the sacred 
volumes. ‘Theory, thus regulated, constitutes a true and valuable 
philosophy, not of Christianity, properly so called, but of human Chris- 
tianity, of Christianity in the world, as it has been acted on by the 
force of the human intellect. ‘This is the view which I take, not only 
of our Articles at large, but, in particular, of the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian Creeds.—If it be adinitted that the notions on which their several 
expressions are founded are both unphilosophical and unscriptural, it 
must be remembered that they do not impress those notions om the 
faith of the Christian, as matters of affirmative belief; they only use 
the terms of ancient theories of philosophy, theories current in the schools 
at the time they were written, to exclude others more obviously inju- 
rious to the simplicity of the faith. ‘The speculative language of these 
Creeds—was admitted into the Church of England, as establisht (sic) by 
the Reformers, before the period when the genius of Bacon exposed the 
emptiness of the system which the Schools had palmed upon the world 
as the only instrument for the discovery of all truth.-The minds of 
men would be fully pre-occupied with the notions of mater, and form, 
and substance, and accident; and when such notions had produced 
misconception of the sacred truth, it would be a necessary expedient 
to correct that misconception by a less exceptionable employment of 
them.’ Dr. Hampden then goes on to give the reasons why he thinks 
that the occasion for Articles will probably never cease, (pp. 375—3880.) 
In this passage there is some questionable matter, especially about 
the real value of Dogmatical Theology; but no one acquainted with 
the history of Theology will controvert the statement here given of 
the origin of the definitions contained in our Creeds and Articles, 
though its application to the Nicene Creed is very narrow ; and the 
whole passage shows that it is the terminology of those documents that 
the author speaks of as the relics of a false and exploded philosophy.’’* 


It does not appear quite clearly at first sight, whether it is in 
the passage which he had mentioned immediately before,—the 
sequel of that which had been cited,—or whether it is inthe “ whole 
passage” which he had thus quoted at length, that Archdeacon 
Hare found the “ questionable matter” of which he speaks. From 
the way in which the sentence runs on, and also from the manner 
in which “ the whole passage” is, in the latter part of the sen- 
tence, spoken of distinctively, it would rather, perhaps, be sup- 
posed that he referred to what he had just mentioned ; and that 
the reader would find in pages 375—380 of the “ Bampton 
Lectures,” the statement of the author’s reasons for thinking 


* Letter to the Dean of Chichester, pp. 18—20. 
Vou, XXXIII.—May, 1848, 20 
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that the occasion for Articles would probably never cease. On 
referring, however, to the “ Bampton Lectures,” the reader would 
find that the Archdeacon’s meaning must have been different; 
for it is “ the whole passage” that is found between pages 375 
and 380, and not what the author “ then goes on” to say; and 
it is not until page 380, that the author proceeds to give his 
reasons for thinking that the occasion for Articles will pro- 
bably never cease. It is strange what a tendency there is 
to be misunderstandable, or, at all events, to be misunderstood, 
in the author of the “ Bampton Lectures” and his defenders, 
This, however, is a trifling matter: what follows is more im- 
portant. 

The reader would undoubtedly suppose that Archdeacon 
Hare had given him “ the whole passage.” ‘There are no dots, or 
marks of omission: the dashes would hardly be supposed to have 
that intention ; at all events not in such a position as this ;— 
“a collection of negations ;—of negations, | mean,” &e.—which 
has certainly all the appearance of a continuous sentence.* There 
is, indeed, in one place a dash,t+ which might look as if it did 
perhaps indicate an omission, standing as it does thus: “ The 
speculative language of these Creeds—was admitted into the 
Church of England, &ce. ;” but the omission would be found to 
be simply that of the not very important words, “ it should be 
observed ;” though, indeed, it would seem to have been scarcely 
worth while to omit them, instead of copying the sentence as it 
stood on the author’s own page, “ The speculative language of 
these creeds, it should be observed, was admitted,” &c. If this, 
however, had been the only omission made, it would have mat- 
tered but little:—-whether the reader thinks any of the other 
omissions, which he would discover on comparing Archdeacon 
Hare’s quotation with the original, to be of greater importance ; 
or whether he would have expected antecedently to find “the 
whole passage” to stand as follows in the pages of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, it must be left for him to say. The omissions are 
given within brackets. 


“ Dogmas of Theology, then, as such, are human authorities. But 
do I mean to say by this that they are unimportant in religion, [or 
that they are essentially wrong, foreign to true religion, and incon- 
sistent with it] ? I wish rather to establish their importance and proper 
— as distinct from the honour and verity of the simple Divine 

ford, 

“ We have seen how Doctrines gradually assume their form, by the 
successive impressions of controversy. The facts of Scripture remain 


_* Singalaply esough, in this instance, the dash which (though, doubtless, uninten- 
tionally) is, in its effect, misleading, does not exist in the text of the author. 
t And another occurring in the sentence, “In such a state of things,” &c. 
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the same through all ages, [under all variations of opinions among 
men.] Not so the theories raised upon them. ‘They have floated on 
th estream of speculation, One heresiarch after another has pro 
his modification. [‘The doctrine, so stated, has obtained more or less 
currency, according to its coincidence with received notions on other 
subjects—according to the influence possessed by its patrons, or their 
obstinacy against persecution. Nearly the whole of Christendom was, 
at one time, Arian in profession.* At one time, Pelagianism seemed 
to be the ascendant creed of the Church.¢] In such a state of things, 
it was impossible for the Scriptural theologian, [even if not himself 
susceptible of the seductive force of a Logical Philosophy, ] to refrain 
from mingling in the conflict of argument, Orthodoxy was forced to 
speak the divine truth in the terms of heretical speculation ; if it were 
only to guard against the novelties which the heretic had introduced, 
It was the necessity of the case that compelled the orthodox, as them- 
selves freely admit, to employ a phraseology, by which, as experience 
proves, the naked truth of God has been overborne and obscured. 

“ Such being the origin of a Dogmatic Theology, &c. ... .t 

“This is the view which I take, not only of our Articles at large, 
but in particular, of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, [as they stand 
in our Ritual, or are adopted into our Articles.] If it be admitted 
that the notions on which their several expressions are founded, are 
both unphilosophical and unscriptural ; it must be remembered, that 
they do not impress those notions on the Faith of the Christian, as 
matters of affirmative belief. ‘They only use the terms of ancient 
theories of Philosophy,—theories current in the schools at the time 
when they were written,—to exclude others more obviously§ injurious 
to the simplicity of the Faith, The speculative language of these 
Creeds, it should be observed, was admitted into the Church of Eng- 
land as established by the Reformers, before the period, when the 
genius of Bacon exposed the emptiness of the system, which the 
Schools had palmed upon the world as the only instrument for the 
discovery of all Truth. [At such a time, accordingly, the theories 
opposed in the original formularies of the orthodox, would be power- 
fully felt as real obstacles to a sound belief in Christian Truths; and 
the terms, declaring the orthodox doctrine, would be readily inter- 
preted by the existing physical and logical notions.] The minds of 
men would be fully occupied with the notions of matter, and form, and 
substance, and accident ; and, when such notions had produced mis- 
conception of the sacred Truth, it would be a necessary expedient to 


correct that misconception by a less exceptionable employment of 
them,” || 


Archdeacon Hare tells us, that “ Dr. Hampden then goes on 
to give the reason why he thinks that the occasion for Articles 


* Note F. Note G. 
[ft As quoted above, pp. 528-9. 
§ Archdeacon Hare has dropped, here, his author's italics, 
| Note H. Bampton tures, pp. 375-379. 
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will probably never cease.” There is, however, in the Lectures 
another paragraph first. For what the author “then goes on” 
to say is as follows :— 


“ If this account of the origin and nature of Dogmatic Theology be 
correct, surely those entirely pervert its nature, who reason on the 
Terms of Doctrines, as if they were the proper ideas belonging to Re- 
ligion ; or who insist on interpretations of expressions, whether as em- 
ployed by our Reformers, or the primitive believers, in a positive 
sense ; without taking into their view, the existing’ state of theology and 
philosophy at the different  geaay of Christianity. Creeds and Articles, 
without such previous study, are as if they were written in a strange 
language. ‘The words, indeed, are signs of ideas to us, but not ‘of 
those ideas which were presented to the minds of men, when the 
formularies were written, or when they were adopted by the Church.” 


Then, indeed, does follow the question as to the probability 
of the necessity for Creeds and Articles ceasing. The author 
proceeds thus :— 


« But here the question may be asked, how far on these grounds 
Creeds and Articles may be retained when the original occasion for 
them has ceased ? The answer of Hooker will readily occur to many ; 
that the occasion having ceased, it by no means follows that the state- 
ments themselves should be no longer of use; a fact that may be illus- 
trated by several analogies. But the case of Articles is a peculiar one 
in this respect; that the result itself is conceived to be an evil, or, at 
least, an alternative to avoid an evil; it being admitted to be better, 
except by way of antidote against heretical doctrines, that there should 
be no other Articles but the Word of God itself. It appears to me, 
then, that the occasion for Articles will probably never cease.” 


Then follow the reasons given for this opinion :— 


— Were the Realism of the human mind a transient phenomenon, 
peculiar to one age or one species of philosophy, and not, as is the 
fact, an instinctive propensity of our intellectual nature; then it might 
be supposed, that the unsoundness of a metaphysical and logical Theo- 
logy being once fully admitted, the cumbrous machinery might be 
removed, and the sacred truth allowed to stand forth to view, in its 
own attractive simplicity. But such a result seems rather to be 
i wished, and prayed for, by a sanguine piety, than reckoned upon in 
aq the humbling calculations of human experience. In the meantime, it 
14 were well to retain, amidst all its confessed imperfections, a system of 

id technical theology, by which we are guarded, in some measure, from 
. the exorbitance of theoretic enthusiasm. It would be a rashness of 
1a pious feeling, that should at once so confide in itself, as to throw down 
ja 8 the walls and embankments, which the more vigilant fears of our pre- 
| decessors*bavevreared up around the City of God. In the present 
state of things, such a zeal for the Faith would look more like the 
ostentatiousness of Spartan courage, than the modest discipline of the 
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soldiers of Christ, trusting in his arm for success, and yet availing them. | 
selves of all natural means of strength, which their reason points.out. 

«“ The force, indeed, of History must always act on a literary age ; 
and an influence is exercised, by former speculators, on the opinions 
and conduct of their successors. We cannot therefore conclude ; that 
because the original occasion of Creeds and Articles had ceased, there 
are actually no existing prejudices ofa like kind, kept alive by the tra- 
dition of former opinions, to be obviated by the like theoretic state- 
ments.”’* 


It is not intended here to enter upon the discussion of this 
passage, or of its subject; but simply to show that, while Areh- 
deacon Hare is brandishing his weapons, and dealing his blows 
about him, right and left, it would not be absolutely impossible 
to carry the war into his own country, and make him look at 
home, and see that all is safe there. Whether the omitted 
clauses are, any of them, of importance or not ; whether any of 
them would raise uncomfortable ideas, or suggest inconvenient 
apprehensions, in the minds of some of his readers ; whether any 
of them would, in any degree, disturb the tranquillity of his con- 
- clusion,—if not in his own view, at least in the view of many 
people, whose “ prejudices” claim some consideration, and will 
not bear too rude treatment—are questions which shall here be 
left to the said readers to determine for themselves ; premising 
only this remark, that the previous reading of the “ Bampton 
Lectures” down to the passage in question, (pp. 375—381) 
which forms part of the concluding Lecture, would unquestion- 
ably have raised some ghosts of slaughtered doctrines which the 
argumentative considerations of the Lecturer would but ill avail _ 
to lay. Archdeacon Hare may tell his readers, to their eém* 
fort, that “ the whole passage shows that it is the terminology” 
only of “those documents” of which it treats—viz., our Creeds 
and Articles,—‘ that the author speaks of as the relics ofa false 
and exploded philosophy :” the reader will be very apt to 
think, that “the whole passage” has more to do than with ter- 
minology merely ; and that, at all events, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, Archdeacon Hare, if he did not give “ the 
whole passage,” might as well have given a few dots to inform | 
his reader where omissions were made. 

Perhaps, too, in order to put the reader in full possession of 
the author’s mind, “ Note H.” should have been given, appended 
as it is to the passage which the Archdeacon quotes. And this 
the rather, inasmuch as the Archdeacon, at the same time that 
he pronounces that “no one acquainted with the history of 
Theology will controvert the statement here given” by his author, 
of the origin of the definitions contained in our Creeds and 


* Bampton Lectures, pp. 379—381. 
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Articles, takes care himself to add, that “its application to the 
Nicene Creed is very narrow.” Whether, according to the 
author's own view, this was exactly the case, the opening of 
* Note H.” will show. 


“ The Apostles’ Creed states nothing but facts. The transition is 
immense from this to the scholastic speculations involved in the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds. Both these last, indeed, are logical definitions 
of the high subject of which they treat, differing from each other only 
in point of comprehensiveness and exactness,” &c. 


The importance, meanwhile, which Archdeacon Hare attaches 
to the context of an extract, may be seen from the following in- 
stance. He found a “ proposition, said to be drawn from” the 
“ Observations on Religious Dissent,” and which stood thus— 


“ All opinion, as such, is involuntary in tts nature. It is only a fallacy 
to invest dissent in religion with the awe of the objects about which it 
is conversant.” | 


He tells us that “ the extractor’s or rather detractor’s candour 
will be”* manifest when we see a correct version of his Proposi- 
tion, and of the context. 


“ For if all opinion, as such, is involuntary in its nature, it is only a 
fallacy to invest dissent in religion with the awe of the objects about 
which it is conversant. ‘The awe ofthe sacred objects, indeed, imposes 
a fearful responsibility on every one in forming his own opinions ; but 
it is no reason that others should depart from those principles by which 
they would judge him in other subjects. ‘They may guard against his 
supposed errors with more caution and accuracy on account of their 
importance, but they must not wield against him the terrors of the in- 
visible world.” 


How precisely the “ context” here is to be applied to the ex- 
planation of the text; or, in other words, how the second and 
third sentences can be made to cohere and harmonize with the 
first, will not, to many persons, appear quite obvious. “If all 
opinion, as such, is involuntary in its nature,” it is not very easy 
to perceive how there. is the “ fearful responsibility” resting 
‘on every one in forming his own opinions.” It is difficult to see 
how “ the awe of the sacred objects” concerned “ imposes” this 
“ fearful responsibility,” and yet that “ it is only a fallacy to in- 
vest dissent in religion with the awe of the objects about which 
it is conversant.” One thing is clear—that the writer, so far as 
this entire passage goes, would forbid any one to say, in regard 
to other men, that there is a certain Faith which, “ except every 
one do keen yhole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish 


* All is here given that concerns the point in hand. 
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everlastingly ;” or in the sacred words on which this and such 
like declarations are grounded—* Go ye, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” “ He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved: but he that believeth not shall be damned.” In the 
passage before us, the first sentence is not explained by those 
that follow ; it is apparently, but not intelligibly, qualified by 
them: there, however, the principle remains, oaths laid down— 
a principle startling and fearful in its natural and necessary con- 
sequences. Ifa man dig so deep that the land flood breaks in 
upon him, what good will it do him to be able to say, “Oh! but, 
a few feet off, I have not gone half so deep?” We were told, 
some few years ago, in an authoritative manner, that the principle 
had gone forth to the ends of the earth, that “ man is not re- 
sponsible for his religious belief :” if the author of the pamphlet 
which supplied the supplement and corollary to the “ Bampton 
Lectures” of 1832, proceeded openly and avowedly on the same 
principle, it was right that this should be known and under- 
stood. The passage before us distinctly states, that we are to 
regard all opinion, so far as others are concerned, as “ invo- 
luntary in its nature,” and thereby to cease to regard what we 
think religious error with the awe with which all religious men 
do regard it. Taking in the “ context,” and attaching to it all 
the weight which it will bear, still these remain as positions 
plainly laid down by the writer :— 

« All opinion, as such, is involuntary in its nature. It is only a fal- 
lacy to-invest dissent in religion with the awe of the objects about 
which it is conversant.” aa’ 


Yet, because from the one sentence were extracted these pro- 
positions, without adding the two sentences that follow, Arch- 
deacon Hare authoritatively asks,—as if the force of the ques- 
tion were self-evident, when the two additional sentences had 
been given,— 


“ What would be the doom of a witness before a court of justice, 
who gave such garbled evidence? In old times he would have run a 
risk of the pillory.”’ 

He who could write thus, ought, assuredly, to have exhibited 


a pattern of perfect, unexceptionable accuracy in his own quo- 
tations. 


But now that, from speaking of “ extracts,” we have come, 
unavoidably, to speak of “ propositions,” it may be as well to 
copy here the three other propositions taken from the passage 
which has been given in its integrity from the “ Bampton Lee- 
tures.” They stand together in the paper which Archdeacon 
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Hare discusses, immediately preceding the proposition which 
we have been considering. They are as follows, marked 19, 20, 
and 21 in Archdeacon Hare’s enumeration :— 


“ The notions on which the several expressions of the Articles at 
large, and in particular of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, are 
founded, are both unphilosophical and unscriptural, belong to ancient 
theories of philosophy, and are only less obviously injurious to the 
simplicity of the Faith than those which they exclude.—p, 378. 


“ The speculative language of these Creeds was admitted into the 
Church of England, as established by the Reformers, before the genius 
of Bacon exposed the emptiness of the system, which the Schools had 
reese oo the world, as the only instrument for the discovery of 
all truth,—Ib. 


“ The Nicene aud Athanasian Creeds involve scholastical specula- 
tions, —p. 544,” 


Of these three propositions Archdeacon Hare has taken no 
notice whatever in his detailed examination. And yet, when 
he finishes his work, he speaks as if he had gone through them 
all. “ Here at length,” he says, “ we may pass out of this valley 
of death.”—* Valley of death, indeed !” many an one will re- 
echo the words. For while we are in the body, and employ 
human language, and while the Almighty himself has been 
pleased to reveal to us his Divine truth in human language, such 
dealing with the “language” of our Creeds and Articles as the 
“ Bampton Lectures” exhibited, was really dealing deadly blows 
at the truths which that language embodied. Disembodied of 
language, the doctrines would become, in very deed, the flitting, 
powerless shadows of a “ valley of death.” It must be observed, 
however, that the Archdeacon adds,— 


* There are still three or four Propositions that I have not noticed ; 
but they seem to be merely stuck in to swell out the list, and, after 
what has been already said, need no examination, Such a collection 
of fraudulent misrepresentations has hardly ever come under my 
notice ; and it has beén a painful task to expose them,”* | 


The reader has before him the entire context of the passage 
from which the propositions above quoted are taken :—let him 
say for himself, whether Archdeacon Hare has judged righteous 
judgment upon them. 


Now, however, that we have come upon the ground of these 
much canvassed “ propositions,” a few words must be said in 


* Letter, pp. 58, 59, 
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regard to them, and of Archdeacon Hare’s mode of dealing with 
them. After copying them from the paper which had been put 
into his hands, it appears, at the meeting of Convocation, he asks 
the question, 


« Did the citer of them,—for, though they were publisht (sic) by a 
Committee, the selection of them was probably assigned to one of its 
members; else at all events I inay be excused, if I would rather im- 
pute the guilt of them to a single individual, than to many ;—did the 
citer, I say, alledge them in honest ignorance? If so, he proves his 
incompetence for the work that he undertook. Or did he know that 
they were innocent, and wish to impose on and frighten his readers, 
who might be alarmed at seeing strange words and phrases connected 
with the primary truths of religion, and would fancy perhaps that the 
seeds of all heresy and infidelity lurkt (sic) in the notion that Philo- 
sophy can have anything to do with Theology? much as a simple 
man, with a glass of water at his mouth, might be terrified if he were 
told that he was drinking a combination of hydrogen and oxygen.’’* 


And thus the Archdeacon proceeds, on the hypothesis, 
throughout, that, though in the paper lying before him it was 
expressly stated, that “some of the passages in Dr. Hampden's 
works on which his disqualification” rested, were there “re- 
printed from the Report of the Committee appointed to select 
them,”+ yet that, after all, “ the selection of them was probably 
assigned to one of its members ;” and that, at all events, this is 
the charitable supposition:—the said charitable supposition, 
meanwhile, enabling the Archdeacon thenceforth to fling his 
aspersions as unsparingly and recklessly as he will, because it 
is only, after all, some individual that he is attacking. Wpén" 
the general tone in which he had written Mr. Trower observed— 


“The Archdeacon tells us that the object of his letter is to dissipate 
delusions, and allay the present tumultuous ferment in the Church, 
Does he think that to charge those whom he opposes with ‘ effrontery,’ 
‘clamour,’ ‘ignorance,’ ‘ dishonest,’—nay, ‘ perfidious,’ ‘citation,’ and 
‘envenomed ferocity,’ and to speak of ‘a lying spirit stalking about 
the Church,’ is a likely means to allay undue excitement? The sub- 
ject, by his own confession, is new to him ;—had he taken more time 
to consider it, he would perhaps have seen the inexpediency of apply- 
ing such terms as these to the large body of his brother clergymen, 
who have protested against Dr. Hampden’s elevation to the episco- 
pate, including many names as distinguished as his own for learning, 
piety, and ability. On behalf of these persons, as well as on behalf 
of the humble individual who makes these remarks, I must take leave 
to say, that a simple desire to contend earnestly for ‘ the faith once 
delivered to the saints,’ has been their constraining motive in whatever 
they have written or done. They have believed, that that truth of 


* Letter, pp. 32, 33, + Ibid. pp. 23, 24, 
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which the Church is the pillar and ground, has been in no common 
degree endangered by Dr. Hampden’s speculations,” &c.* 


Archdeacon Hare’s comment upon this is— 


‘“‘ He picks out certain expressions that I have used, effrontery, cla- 
mour, ignorance, dishonest and perfidious cilation, and envenomed Serocity, 
and complains of my ‘ applying such terms as these to the large body 
of my brother clergymen, who have protested against Dr. Haaspden's 8 
elevation to the episcopate, including many names distinguishtt for 
learning, piety, and ability’? Were it not forthe mist before his eyes, 
he must have seen that I have done nothing of the sort. The word 
effrontery (p. 20) is applied to a particular act of a particular person, 
The expressions, a dishonest extract (p. 34), a perfidious citation (p. 50), 
it is plain on their face, refer to specific acts, and no way touch any 
one except the maker of the extracts. That, as so applied, they are 
at all too severe, I do not see; nor do I see any good, but much evil, 
in miucing the language of reprobation, when such conduct is pursued. 
If men of eminence are involved therein, it only becomes so much the 
worse, worse as an example, worse, far worse, because it cannot be 
pleaded that they have sinned out of that ignorance and confusion, 
which are ever sure to rise up when controversies are astir.”} 


And so, on the strength of the Archdeacon’s mere hypothesis, 
that the act of a committee was “ probably,” after all, the act of 
a single individual, he may apply what epithets he pleases with 
impunity. But now to come to facts. What, after all, was the 
“ particular act of a particular person” to which the Archdeacon 
applied the term effrontery? It was a paragraph in “a Decla- 
ration made by Resident Members of the Convocation of Oxford, 
in March, 1836,” from which Declaration, as such, the Arch- 
deacon had already quoted as follows :— 


“In the next paragraph but one of the Declaration it is said: * We 
now solemnly protest against principles which impugn and injure the 
Word of God as a revealed Rule of Faith and Practice, in its sense 
and use, its power and perfection,’ ”’ 


And this was his comment upon it— 


“ Verily thisdoes bespeak no ordinary effrontery, to bring forward 
an accusation of this kind against a divine, the object of whose writings 


is to assert the exclusive honour of the Scriptures, as the sole’infallible 
depository of Divine Truth.” 


Now it is a well known fact—to all who know any thing of the 


Plain pp. 16, 17. 

t Archdeacon Hare has, doubtless, a full right to adopt whatever mode of spelling 
he thinks “cp*though it might, perhaps, in strict times, be considered to be rather 
taking a liberty with “the Queen’s English.” But whether he has a right to make 
all his friends, or enemies, spell in the same way, seems more questionable. 

t Postscript, p. 85. 
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controversy in question—that the Declaration referred to went 
forth to the world with the signatures of some eighty, or more, 
of the resident body at Oxford ;—most of them clergymen; a 
large proportion of them college tutors ; and comprising men of 
every shade and complexion of theological opinion in the Uni- 
versity. Itis simply not correct, therefore, to say, that it was 
“the particular act of a particular person,” to which the term 
“effrontery” was applied. Whether the statement of the Decla- 
ration is rightly chargeable with this “effrontery” or not, is an- 
other question, and one on which we need not enter now :— 
though it may not be out of place to express a doubt, whether 
the best and most effectual way “ to assert the exclusive honour 
of the Scriptures, as the sole infallible depository of: Divine 
Truth,” was to talk about “ the chaff” and “ the wheat” in Holy 
Writ, or the “ alloy which the imperfection of the writer, the pecu- 
liarity of his circumstances, or the idiom of language,” might 
“ accidentally infuse into” his “ peculiar wording” of “ the truth 
concerning God ;” or to recommend men to read the Epistles 
“simply as the works of our Fathers in the faith, of men who are 
commending us rather to the love of Christ”—which “ the works 
of” any of “our Fathers in the faith,”—any volume, in fact, of 
practical sermons,—might do,—* than opening our minds to the 
mysteries of Divine knowledge,” which is, indeed, the work of 
men Divinely inspired, as they declared themselves to be, for 
this very end. 

Whether, however, it were “ effrontery,” or not, that is thus 
characterized, unquestionably it was not “ to a particular act of 
a particular person” that Archdeacon Hare applied the word. 
What he applied it to, was, what he had himself spoken of as 
the “ Declaration made by Resident Members of the Convoca- 
tion of Oxford, in March, 1836.”* He had, further still, made 
mention, quoting from the paper lying before him, of “ the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to select” the propositions in 
question.t It is, then, with the body of “ Resident Members of 
Convocation,” and with the “ Committee,” that the Archdeacon is 
concerned, when he talks ofthe more than “ ordinary effrontery ;”} 
long before he originates the presumption,—for such it is, avow- 
edly, on his part,—that it is, after all, some one member of the 
Committee that he has to deal with throughout. It may be per- 
fectly true, that the Archdeacon did not mean to charge with this 
“eflrontery,” &c., the whole body of clergy who had protested 
against Dr. Hampden’s elevation to the episcopate; but it is 
vain to say that he applied the term to “a particular act of a 
particular person.” It was to a considerable “ body of” his 
brother clergymen, who had “ protested,” or petitioned, “ against 


* Page 16. t Pages 23, 24. t Page 20. 
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: Dr. Hampden’s” appointment to the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity, including “names distinguisht for learning, piety, 
and ability,” that the Archdeacon applied the term. ‘ 

Not the least extraordinary part, however, of Archdeacon 
Hare’s defence of himself is this, that, immediately after he 
has told us that he was speaking, not of a body of clergy, but 
only of “a particular act of a particular person,” he goes on 
to say— 


“Be it remembered, too, that this most dishonest and fallacious 
series of Propositions’ — 


not, be it observed, this proposition or that, each of them “a 
particular act,” but the whole series— 


—“ professing to be extracted from Dr. Hampden’s writings, is not 
like the misrepresentations, resulting from the eclipse of the intellect 
by the passions, which are so common in all disputes,—that they were 
brought forward with the sanction of a body,” &e....* 


% 


This “ body,” then, made themselves responsible, of course, 
for the acts of the Committee, by signing their names to the 
Declaration which that Committee had prepared ; quite as much, 
we may presume, as, according to Archdeacon Hare’s observa- 
tion, “ he who has republisht and circulated it now, and who 
distributed it the other day among the members of Convocation, 
in order to excite them to some kind of remonstrance against 
Dr. Hlampden’s appointment, has thereby made himself respon- 
sible for its veracity.’+ Some share of guilt, no doubt, in Arch- 
deacon Hare’s opinion, and no small share, lies upon the 
“body.” Either they took the passages upon trust; and then 
this is the kind of judgment they incur,—“ So reckless is 
party spirit in these days, that a person will bring forward the 
gravest accusations against a divine, who has filled, and has 
been selected to fill, such high offices in the Church, before a 
solemn assembly, and will call on that assembly to act upon them, 
without examining whether the passages which he adduces as the 
grounds of them are correct ;"{ and it was then a case of mere 
“ clamour,” “ ignorance,” or “ envenomed ferocity ;” or they did 
verify them; and then, with their eyes open, they were as guilty 
as the original selectors, of “ dishonest and perfidious citation.” 
One or other of these characters must stick to the accused, if all 
do not:—we are told to remember the aggravating circumstance 
that these “ most dishonest and fallacious series” was “ brought 
forward with the sanction of a body,” and yet, itis only “a par- 
ticular act of a particular person” that is stigmatized ! 

But, indeed, if only the Committee had been concerned, it 


* Pages 85, 86. t Letter, p. 17. t Ibid. p. 24, 
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would have been most unjust, without any proof whatever, to 
take for granted that the task which they undertook to perform, 
of examining Dr. Hampden’s writings, was probably assigned 
by them to some one of their members; they, meanwhile, ne- 
glecting their duty, and making themselves responsible, by what 
they “ publisht,” for the “effrontery,” “dishonest extracts,” 
“ perfidious citations,” &c. &c. of one of their body. Six men, 
representing every shade of theological opinion to be found at 
the time in the University, having been appointed as a Com- 
mittee, by the great body of Resident Members of Convocation, 
came before the world, with their names appended to a Report, 
in which they spoke thus— 


“In submitting the Dectaration which they were appointed to 
draw up, your Committee beg leave to observe, that they cannot close 
their task without anxiously calling your attention to one important 
fact, which, (in all these most painful discussions, carried on, as they 
have been, at so great a sacrifice of private feeling and public tran- 
quillity) ought to be kept steadily in view, as the best justification of 
the past, and the surest guide for the future. 

“ After a most careful and systematic research, they entreat you to 
bear in mind,” &c.... 


If Archdeacon Hare’s defence of the language which he has 
used is, that he was dealing, or supposed he was dealing, only 
with some individual persecutor or other, it must be said plainly, 
that the defence fails utterly. He was dealing avowedly with a 
body of his brother clergy. And if any one were, in Ais turn, to 
use strong expressions in regard to Archdeacon Hare’s manner of 
dealing with his brother Christians and brother clergymen, gvho 
might really, many of them, complain with quite as much justice 
of his unfairness towards them as he complains of unfairness on 
their part towards his client, he would himself furnish a sufficient 
vindication of it. It might well be said, in his own words— 


“Ts it a sin against Christian love to speak with severe condemna- 
tion of such conduct? ‘That mawkish substitute for Christian love, 
which gains currency in the world, and which does not like to see 
people disturbed in their self-complacent dreams, has a dread of plain 
and strong words, But this is not according to the pattern set before 
us in Scripture, even by him who is especially called the Apostle of 
Love. With this example, I need not seek further justification in that 
of wise and good men in all ages.’’* 


What right has Archdeacon Hare to presume that a body of 
men, of his brother clergy, when they put their names, in the 
presence of God, and of His Church, and of their country, to a 
solemn Declaration, in obedience to a stringent “ necessity ” 


—— 


* Postscript, p. 86. 
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which they felt to be “laid upon” them, had, in fact, devolved 
all their heavy responsibility on some single individual—for it 
is charitable, forsooth, to suppose as much !—a dishonest, per- 
fidious person, whose “doom,” if he were “a witness before 
a court of justice,” is the more alarmingly hinted at because it 
is not described, and it is merely said that “in old times he would 
have run a risk of the pillory”?* 

Our main concern at present, let it be borne in mind, is not 
with the question, whether the “ extracts,” or rather the “ pro- 
positions,” which Archdeacon Hare is discussing, do or do not 
merit the epithets which he has applied to them: the question 
is in regard to his own modes of quotation, and the validity of 
the defence which he has set up for himself in regard to the 
language he has used, in speaking of other people and their 
quotations. A word or two, however, must be said on the 
subject of the dishonest extract (p. 34) and the perfidious citation 
(p. 50). 

“dishonest extract” was this,— 


“ No one can pretend to that exactness of thought on the subject 


of the Holy Trinity, on which our technical language is based.”— 
p. 190, 


Archdeacon Hare supplies the context as follows. He ob- 
serves— 


“ Dr. Hampden closes his third Lecture by saying (p. 150) : «I should 
hope the discussions, in which we have now been engaged, will leave 
this impression on the mind, Historically regarded, they evidence the 
reality of those sacred facts of Divine Providence, which we compre- 
hensively denote by the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity. But let us 
not identify this reality with the theories coucht under a logical phra- 
seology. I firmly and devoutly believe the Word which has declared 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. But 
who can pretend to that exactness of thought on the subject, on which 
our technical language is based? Looking to the simple truth of 
Scripture, I would say, in the language of Augustin, Hae scio 
distinguere autem inter illam Generationem et hanc Processionem nescio, 
non valeo, non sufficio.—Verius enim cogitatur Deus, quam dicitur ; et 
verius est quam cogitatur.’” 


The Archdeacon proceeds— 


«From this passage Dr. Hampden’s accuser extracts the words, 
‘ No one can pretend to that exactness of thought on the subject of 
the Holy Trinity, on which our technical language is based,” Thus 
he produces the impression of a mere negativeness, leaving out the 


. Letter, p. 41. “ What would be the doom of a witness before a court of justice, 
who gave such garbled evidence? In old times he would have run a risk of the 
pillory.” 
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declaration of faith which precedes, and the passage of Augustin which 
fully bears out the negation, and to which the accuser himself would 
not have dared to attach an odious meaning.’’* 


Upon this Mr. Trower observed,— 


«“ How it improves Dr. Hampden’s case to quote this context I do 
not see. The devout tone in which Augustin refers to the mysterious 
truths expressed by the words Generatio and Processio, is strikingly 
contrasted with the spirit in which Dr. Hampden sneers at ¢ theories 
couched under a logical phraseology,’ and ‘¢ our technical language ;’ 
and (especially after what he has said about the oneness of the Deity 
would any one receive the expression, ‘ J believe that Word which has 
declared the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ 
as if it were equivalent to the Catholic confession, ‘ The lather is 
God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; and yet there are not 
Three Gods, but One God ?? "+ 


To enter fully on the subject of this passage of the “ Bamp- 
ton Lectures,” would involve the discussion, generally, of the 
Lecture itself, of which it forms the conclusion, and which has 
for its subject “the Trinitarian Controversies.” Some speci- 
mens of the line of argument followed out in that Lecture have 
been already given.{ But, undoubtedly, what Mr. Trower has 
said is perfectly true. The context helps the extracted pas- 
sage not a whit. Nay, it makes it look worse. For it shows, 
that the author is not merely tracing out the origin of our theo- 
logical language, and exposing its “logical” character, (as he 
regards it,) but that, beyond and beside this, he is exposing and 
attacking “ the theories couched under” that “logical phraseo- 
logy.” The declaration of faith made by the author is tnqliés- 
tionably, both in its sound and in its apparent sense, something 
very different from the Creeds and Articles of the Church, and 
the confessions of faith which they embody; and, if this were 
the place for the discussion, it might be shown to symbolize 
with views which must excite, in the minds of ordinary and 
orthodox Christians, the most painful impressions and appre- 
hensions. And, as regards the sentences quoted from St. Augus- 
tine—the import and tone of them is: “ I believe, as Scripture 
and the Church alike teach, that the Ever Blessed Son is the 
only begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father before all worlds, 
—I believe that the Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, 
‘neither made nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.’ This | 
know—for so the Scripture and the Church have taught me: if 


* Letter, p. 35. 

+ Mr. Trower adds in a note: “ God forbid that I should impute to Dr. Hampden, 
personally, any error which he solemnly disclaims, But the above declaration of 
faith might be made by persons holding the greatest heresies.” 

t Vid. sup. pp, 171—174. 
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know not how to do it; | am not able; my faculties avail 

ot. Thought can more truly attain to the nature of God, than 
speech can ; and His own Divine Being more truly exists than 
thought can comprehend it.” It is in the same tone and spirit 
that our own deeply-wise, humble-minded, and reverential 
Hooker has said, in the opening of the first book of his immor- 
tal work, 

“ The Being of God is a kind of Law to his working: for that per- 
fection which God is, giveth perfection to that he doth, Those na- 
tural, necessary, and internal operations of God, the Generation of the 
Son, the Proceeding of the Spirit, are without the compass of my pre- 
sent intent: which is to touch only such operations as have their be- 
ginning and being by a voluntary purpose, wherewith God hath 
eternally decreed when and how they should be ; which eternal decree 
is that we term an Eternal Law. Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the doings of the Most High; whom 
although to know be life, and joy to make mention of his name ; yet 
our soundest knowledge is, to know that we know him not as indeed he 
is, neither can know him: and our safest eloquence concerning him, 
is our silence, when we confess without confession, that his glory is 
inexplicable, his greatness above our capacity and reach. He is 
above, and we upon earth; therefore it behoveth our words to be wary 
and few.” 


ae ask me to explain the distinctions thus declared, I answer, 
n 


Then immediately he proceeds— 


«“ —Our God is one, or rather very oneness, and mere unity, hav- 
ing nothing but Itself in Itself, and not consisting (as all things do be- 
sides God) of many things. In which essential Unity of God, a 
Trinity nevertheless subsisteth, after u manner far exceeding the pos- 
sibility of man’s conceit, The works which outwardly are of God, 
they are in such sort of him being one, that each person hath in them 
somewhat peculiar and proper. For being Three, and they all sub- 
sisting in the essence of one Deity, from the Father, by the Son, 
through the Spirit, all things are. ‘That which the Son doth hear of 
the Father, and which the Spirit doth receive of the Father and the 
Son,* the samé we have at the hands of the Spirit, as being the last ; 
and therefore the nearest unto us in order, although in power the same 
with the second and the first.” + 


And again, in the fifth book— 


“The Lord our God is one Lord. In which indivisible Unity not- 
withstanding we adore the Father, as being altogether of himself; we 
glorify that consubstantial Word which is the Son; we bless and mag- 
nif teat co-essential Spirit eternally proceeding from both, which is 
the Holy 


* John, xvi. 13, 14, 15. t Eccles. Pol. Book i. chap. 2. 
it Book v, chap. 51. 
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In these reverential and well-weighed words of Hooker, we 
recognise the very spirit and purport of the sentences quoted 
from St. Augustine, and find, if they needed it, a sufficient com- 
mentary upon them. But how stands the question as regards 
the language of the Lecturer? It is well enough that Archdeacon 
Hare has given the entire paragraph: but, without impeaching his 
honesty, it may safely be said, that he would have done well to 
go yet a little further back in his citation. To go no further, 
however, than what the Archdeacon has cited, Hooker, assuredly, 
would have been amazed beyond measure at hearing any one 
talk of “those sacred facts of Divine Providence, which we com- 
prehensively denote by the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity.” 
What “ facts of Divine Providence,” he would have asked, “ were 
there from all eternity, before there was any world of Provi- 
dence, any works or operations of God’s creative power?” And, 
even Without inquiring what was the real character and meaning 
of this strangely described “ doctrine of a Trinity in Unity,” would 
not Hooker have felt, and would not every well-instructed theo- 
logian—would not every simple-minded Christian—feel with him, 
instinctively and irresistibly, that there was something question- 
able, something to call attention and to awaken suspicion, when, 
in immediate connexion with language obviously condemnatory 
of “theories couched under a logical phraseology,” and with a 
novel sort of confession, certainly, he heard it said, 


“1 firmly and devoutly believe that word, which has declared the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. But 
who can pretend to that exactness of thought on the subject, on whigh.our 
technical language is based ?”’ 


Here, again, be it observed, not the mere language only is 
condemned, but the “ thought,’—or, in other words elsewhere 
used, and used freely, the “speculation,” the “ theories,”— 
forming the substratum and basis of the language so employed. 


The question, however, now before us is, Was this “adishonest 
extract”? How does Archdeacon Hare prove it “ dishonest” ? 
Ife tells us it “ produces the impression of a mere negativeness,” 
which impression the sentences on either side remove. This 
would have been a very good defence, and very much to the 
purpose, had “ the accuser” brought the charge of “‘ mere nega- 
tiveness.” But the Archdeacon himself supplies the objection, 
and then, of course, easily combats it. The impression really 
given by the proposition would surely be, that the author from 
Whose writings it was taken condemned the attempt at any such 
exactness of thought as that on which our technical language is 
based. And the question is, Is this impression correct, or not? 

Vou. XXXIII.—May, 1848. 2P 
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Let any one read the whole of the third Bampton Lecture, and 
then say what he thinks on this point. He will find a theology 
there, the very reverse and contradictory of Hooker’s at every 
step; a view taken of the Divine Unity which would make 
Hooker’s “ nevertheless” and “ notwithstanding” to be senseless 
and unintelligible ;* the “internal operations” of the Divine 
Being, (to use Hooker’s own language,) confounded altogether 
with those which “have their beginning and being by a voluntary 
purpose”—such as are the works of creation and “ providence ;” 
the employment of “ the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as 
denoting “ intrinsic relations in the Divine Being” treated as a 
logical theory ; the Generation of the Eternal Son and the Pro- 
cession of the Co-eternal Spirit, a mere scholastic speculation 
derived from Platonic fancies. Jor who that came to the read- 
ing of the Lecture, in order to learn from it the origin of our 
theological language in regard to the doctrine of the Most Holy 
‘Trinity, could carry away from it any other impression than this— 
that its source and spring was to be found, not in the pages of 
Holy Writ, but in the speculations of Aquinas? But, at all 
events, Archdeacon Hare should have gone back but one page 
further, and given the paragraph preceding that which he has 
filled up, and which seems, in its first sentence, specifically to 
refer to that which went before. The paragraph in question is 
as follows :— 


“One fact is clear through all this labyrinth of variations, which 
theological creeds have exhibited :—that there is somet+ extraordinary 
communication concerning the Divine Being, in those Scriptural notices 
of God which have called forth the curiosity of thinking men in all 
ages. To me it matters little, what opinion on the sulject has been Prion, 
has been advocated by the shrewdest wit or deepest learning, has been most 
popular, most extensive in its reception. ALL differences of this kind 
belong to the history of the human mind, as much as to theology, and 
affect not the broad basement of fact on which the manifold forms of 
speculation have taken their rise. The only ancient, only catholic 
truth, is the Scriptural fact. Let us hold that fast in its depth and 
breadth—-in nothing extenuating, in nothing abridging it—in simpli- 
city and sincerity ; and we can neither be Sabellians, or Tritheists, or 
Socinians, Attempt to explain, to satisfy scruples, to reconcile differ- 
ences; and the chance is, that, however we may disclaim the hetero- 
doxy which lurks on every step of our path, we incur, at least, the 


* For, it would seem, we are to discard the notion “ that the Unity must be under- 
st umerically ;” and are to regard the Unity of God rather as “a bare fact, a 
limit of speculation, instead of a point of outset.” On this view “ we should profess 
that we only knew God, as the exclusive object of divine worship; and should 
acknowledge, that it was quite irrelevant to our scheme of Religion, either to demon- 
strate or to refute any conclusion from the nature of Unity, concerning any further 
revelation of the Divine Being.”—Pp. 146, 147. 

+ [The italics are not the author’s. } 
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scandal at the hands of others, whose piety, or prejudices, or acutes 
ness, may be offended by our words, 

«I should hope the discussions on which we have now been ene 
gaged, will leave this impression on the mind, Historically regarded, 
they evidence,” &.* ... 


To the writer of these pages it does appear, that Archdeacon 
Hare might with quite as much justice be charged with making 
a “dishonest extract” in completing only the paragraph out of 
which the proposition was taken, without going back to the 
paragraph preceding, as the extractor of the proposition him- 
self. “The declaration of faith which precedes,” and the men- 
tion of the “sacred facts of Divine Providence, which we com- 
prehensively denote by the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity,” 
derive important illustration, but withal of a very uncomfortable 
character, from the paragraph which had gone before. Against 
the positive declaration of faith, such as it is, above quoted, 
there is to be laid the statement which the author had just made, 
respecting the “ one” only “ fact” that was “ clear,” through all 
the labyrinth of theological creeds; and the astounding and 
startling declaration, that to him it mattered “ little, what opinion 
on the subject” had “ been prior,” or “most extensive in its 
reception.” The whole body of Creeds, meanwhile, all alike, 
were but “ manifold forms of speculation,” built up upon the 
basement of “ the Scriptural fact”—a “ fact,” in regard to which, 
as we have been already told,t there is very little, if any, differ- 
ence amongst professing Christians, including Unitarians., “The 
only ancient, only catholic truth is the Scriptural fact.” And 
what, then,—the reader would ask,—what becomes of that Catho- 
lic faith, concerning which he has been taught that “ whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold” it, 
—even to “ worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, 
neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Substance”? 
Would the Athanasian Creed, or would it not, fall under the 
censure passed upon any “ attempt to explain, to satisfy 
scruples,” or to “reconcile difficulties?” Let Note H. to Lec- 
ture VIIT., from which an extract has already been given, an- 
swer the question. That note states plainly enough the author’s 
view of this Creed. Or let the reader be conducted back but 
one paragraph further in the context immediately before us, 
and he will find that the “ manifold forms of speculation” which 
rest on the one broad basement of Scriptural fact, include “ the 
opinions of Praxeas and Artemon, A Theodotus, of Paul of 
Samosata, Noetus, Sabellius, and others,’—in short, the whole 
catalogue of those whom the whole Church of Christ has been 


* Ut sup. cit. Bampton Lectures, pp. 149, 150. + Vid. sup. p. 401, &e. 
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accustomed to regard as the authors or maintainers of various, 
but most rank and deadly, heresy. “ All the theories,” how- 
ever, “ proposed on the subject,” we are to learn, “ are Trinita- 
rian in principle (sic). . If the opinions of these “reputed here- 
tics” amounted to Unitarianism, it was “ in the way of consequence 
or inference” only. “ They set out with a Trinitarian hypothe- 
sis, and either explained it away themselves by their specula- 
tions, or had the consequences of their theories forced upon 
them by their adversaries, as the principles of their belief. We 
can plainly perceive,”—so we are told—* though unfortunately,” 
it is said, “ but very slight memorials remain to us of their dis- 
quisitions, that their anxiety was, to account for certain acknow- 
ledged facts of the Scripture narrative. They refer to certain 
admitted manifestations of God as* the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit ; and the desire of accommodation to Jewish or 
Heathen rejudices, the refutation of the theories of others, the 
fancies of private speculation,—these, and other influences con- 
cealed from our research,—suggest to the inquirers peculiar 
combinations, or analyses of the given facts, in their respective 
doctrines of the Trinity.”+ 
This, surely, is an important part of the context, if stress is 
to be laid upon the immediate context in which the question 
oceurs, “‘ Who can pretend to that exactness of thought on 
which our technical language is based?” The writer of these 
pages must honestly confess for himself, that he cannot see, any 
more than Mr. Trower, how it improves the case to quote the 
immediate context ; or that it would be difficult to bring home 
the charge of dishonesty to the proposition, 


‘No one can pretend to that exactness of thought on which our 
technical language is based,” 


without involving in the charge the counsel for the prosecution 
himself. - For, be it observed, as enhancing the importance of 
the question respecting Archdeacon Hare’s own mode of pro- 
ceeding, that he is no longer the “counsel for the defendant,” 


but is, in fact, conducting a prosecution against a numerous body 
of his brethren. 
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Before, however, we dismiss the subject of the “ dishonest ex- 

tract” (p. 34), it will be right to notice the Archdeacon’s ani- 
_Afiadversions on Mr. Trower’s remarks. 

In the first place, it should be observed that—with something 

if not of unfairness, at least of inaccuracy—he adds Mr. Trower’s 


* The italics are not the author's. The word is most important to be observed. 
Cf. sup., pp. 177, 274. 
t P. 148, 
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note* to the text, and makes it the main text of the castigation 
which he administers as follows ;— 


What can Mr. Trower mean by deprecating the being guilty of 
such an imputation, when the purpose of the whole passage is to do 
the very thing which he deprecates? to impute to Dr. Hampden the 
very errour which he disclaims? Else, what is the purport of Mr, 
Trower's words? When he called on God to forbid his doing so, he 
should forthwith have expunged the sentences which directly convey 
that imputation. Besides, since Dr. Hampden quotes Augustin’s 
words as expressive of his own belief, concluding his sermon with them, 
we should acknowledge that they do express it. As to the sneers, 
they exist nowhere, except in Mr. ‘Trower’s imagination, to whom, 
from his habitual vagueness, the use of any precise terms seems to 
border on profaneness, That Dr. Hampden’s declaration of faith is 
not equivalent to the Catholic Confession is quite true: But what rea- 
son had he for obtruding the latter in this place? A man who is 
conscious of being a firm believer, does not come forward in his sermon, 
and tell you that he is so, His very position in the pulpit implies it. 
Why then did he close his sermon with the above-cited declaration of 
faith ? Because he had been speaking of the controversies concerning 
the generation of the Son and the procession of the Spirit ; because he 
felt, with Augustin, that, though these words may be necessary as a 
bar to heretical speculation, they can only most dimly shadow forth 
the mysterious relations of the Divine Persons: and because he deemed 
that, it would have been better, had it been possible, for theology to 
contine itself to the simple Scriptural expressions, which tell us of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” + aa? 


But, pace viri tanti, the question must be asked, in mere jus- 
tice to Mr. Trower, and love of fair dealing, /s “the purpose 
of” Mr. Trower’s “ whole passage,”—or rather of his note— 
“to do the very thing which he deprecates”—viz., to impute to 
Dr. Hampden personally the error which he solemnly disclaims, 
Surely there is such a thing as a man saying—and saying with 
perfect sincerity—“I do not question but that so and so him- 
self believes thus or thus, but I cannot see that what he Says 
conveys it, or implies it. And “ that Dr. Hampden’s declaration 
of faith” here given “is not equivalent to the Catholic Confes- 
sion,” the Archdeacon fairly and fully admits, “is quite true.” 
But then he asks, Why should he have made any confession. 
here of the Catholic Faith at all? The Archdeacon partly 
answers the question himself; but to answer it more com- 
pletely, by an appeal to the highest authority possible on the 
subject—the proceeding of the author himself in a parallel place 
—let us turn to the conclusion of the last Lecture of the whole 
series. There we shall see, why, both in the instance before us 


* Vid, sup., p. 543, note f. t Postscript, pp. 109, 110, 
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and there, the Lecturer felt it necessary to state what remained 
when all that he had seemed to discard was taken out of the 
way. We find the author, then, speaking there as follows :— 


“ But, however successfully I may have established the desired con- 
clusion ; there may, I fear, remain in some minds—where there has 
existed an indiscriminate veneration of the names and terms attached 
to Christianity, as of parts of the holy religion itself,—a painful im- 
pression of mistrust,—a suspicious reasoning with themselves; that, 
either the argument must be erroneous, or they have followed cun- 
ningly-devised fables—the imaginations of the sophistical wisdom of 
this world—as the Gospel of Truth? For the sake of such persons, I 
would once more call attention to the Divine part of Christianity, as 
entirely distinct from its episodic additions. Whatever may have 
been the motives and conduct of successive agents employed in its 
propagation from age to age; whatever may have been the specula- 
tions of false Philosophy on the facts of Christianity ; those facts them- 
selves are not touched ;—they remain indisputable, so far as any ob- | 
jections on such grounds can avail. These facts form part of the 
great History of mankind : they account for the present condition of 
things in the world: and we cannot deny them without involving our- 
selves in universal scepticism. ‘There can be no rational doubt; that 
man is in a degraded, disadvantageous condition,—that Jesus Christ 
came into the world, in the mercy of God, to produce a restoration of 
man,—that He brought Life and Immortality to light by his coming, 
—that He died on the Cross for our sins, and rose again for our justi- 
fication,—that the Holy Ghost came by his promise to abide with his 
Church, miraculously assisting the Apostles in the first institution of 
it, and ever since that period, interceding with the hearts of believers. 
These and other truths connected with them, are not collected merely 
from texts or sentences* of Scripture: they are parts of its records. 
Infinite theories may be raised upon them ; but these theories, whether 
true or false, leave the facts where they were. There is enough in 
them to warm and comfort the heart; though we had assurance of 
nothing more.’’+ 

Now, supposing some one to quote, or to have put before 
him, this positive statement of doctrine; surely a man might, 
without any hypocritical insincerity or solemn mockery, say, 
“If you lay stress on this statement of doctrine, as qualifying 
the effect of the whole argument I have gone through, I must say, 
there is nothing here that Priestley or Lindsay would not have 
said, in regard to the person and doctrine, the life and death 

of my Redeemer: but yet, God forbid that I should say that the 
writer himself holds no more. Only if his system embodies no 
more, God forbid that I should myself embrace or listen to it: to 
me it feels very cold, and very comfortless. Some statement, un- 


* These italics are the author’s. 
t Bampton Lectures, pp, 389, 390, 
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doubtedly, as the Lecturer himself felt, was necessary there, and 
in the same manner, at the end of his discussion, in the third 
Lecture, of “the Trinitarian Controversies.” “ He had been 
speaking of the controversies concerning the generation of the 
Son and the procession of the Spirit ;” he had been investigating, 
professedly and formally, the origin of our theological language ; 
and the question which St. Augustine, as quoted by the Lec- 
turer, did not venture to answer, had occurred in the course of 
the discussion of Scholastic speculations. We findthe question in 
ge 161, in connexion with the doctrine of the Schools concern- 
ing the Divine Logos, the Word of God, and the Divine Spirit ;— 
“ But why, it may be asked, is the one process called Genera- 
tion, the other simply Procession '—why is the Word called the . 
Son, and the Love of God called the Spirit”? The answer is, 
to give it briefly, that it is a Scholastic speculation. The author, 
indeed, is dealing with Aquinas; but then he takes him as the 
representative, not of Schoolmen only, but of Fathers also—in 
fact, of the whole Church from the beginning: as if the sacred 
language which the Schoolman is explaining, whether rightly 
or wrongly, were of his own origination; and whereas St. Au- 
gustine’s answer is, as has been given above, I pretend not to 
explain, the Lecturer’s answer is, I can explain: it is a mere 
theory of false philosophy, derived from the Schools. Even 
Archdeacon Hare seems to speak as if he had forgotten that the 
terms in question are as strictly and simply “ Scriptural expres- 
sions” as 1s “ the Name of the Father and the Soa aadthe Holy 
Ghost ;”"— for there it is written, “ Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee ;” and of the Holy Ghost that he “ pro- 
ceedeth from the Father.” Amidst all this attack and defence, 
which is, in reality, beside the mark, the charge of dishonesty 
cannot be substantiated against the proposition which Arch- 
deacon Hare has so designated, without involving the accuser 
in something very like it. To the present writer the ti gr 
tion sounds less offensive than the question as it stands in the 
page of the Bampton Lecturer, condemning significantly, to say 
the least, if we may not say contemptuously or with a sneer, 


“that exactness of thought” to which “ our technical language” 
makes pretension. 


_Thus much for the “ dishonest extract (p. 34),” which has oceu- 
pied us somewhat longer than was anticipated or intended. But 
it is really of no small importance to show, how easy it is to 
bring charges which may seem, at first sight, to have evidence 
enough in their support to seta-going that re-action which, in the 
minds of honest men generally, but of Englishmen especially, 
is ever ready to be awakened indignantly by anything like the 
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appearance of injustice; but in regard to which, on a. little 
es further inquiry, they may perhaps think that, after all, they 
Seer | were not so very much mistaken in their first impressions, 
i. | shaken though they were by the second, but now re-established 
a by the third.* But there remains still behind the “ perfidious cita- 
wal tion (p. 50),” on which a few words in like manner must be said. 
This “ citation,” or rather “ proposition,” was as follows :— 


«“ The bane of this philosophy of expiation was, that it depressed the 
power of man too low,—p. 253.” 


“ Now what do these words mean?” says Archdeacon Hare. 
And he proceeds thus to answer the question. 


“ Standing as they do among a series of Propositions concerning 
the Atonement,+ and immediately after one which speaks of the Sacri- 
fice of Christ, the reader is of course intended to infer that ‘ this bane- 
ful philosophy of expiation’ which thus ‘deprest the power of man too 
low,’ must have related to this Sacrifice. A more perfidious citation . 
: was never made: and I understand, as may readily be supposed, that 
this is the passage which, of all others, has kindled the greatest indig- 
nation against its author. Now these words do indeed follow in the 
original just after the long passage I have quoted about the Atone- 
ment. But that passage had been preceded by a discussion on the 


Seip 


yet philosophical oo concerning punishment, as a compensation 
wey for sin, in which the author speaks of the vain notion that ‘self-morti- 
7 aa fication would recommend us to the favour of God,’ and again ‘ of the 
pee fond impiety of supererogation.’ Returning to this point he adds; 
* The bane of this philosophy of expiation was, not that it exalted 

mele human agency too highly, but that in reality it deprest the power of 
ane man too low. It was no invigoration of the mind, no cheering of the 
att |, heart to masculine exertion, in working out the great work of salva- 
{ tion, by exaggerated, yet noble, views of what man could accomplish.} 

‘ But it checkt the aspirings, both of the heart and of the intellect, by 

| fixing them at a standard that had only the mockery of Divine 

r strength, and not the reality. It brought men to acquiesce in a con- 
+) fession of impotence without carrying them at once to the Throne of 

a 1a ee Grace, The ecclesiastical power stood between the beart and Heaven. 
4 "3 * Archdeacon Hare will permit an allusion to one of the “ Guesses at Truth” in 


which the present writer thinks there is a good deal of truth successfully guessed at. 
+ The proposition immediately preceding is— 
“The application of the term punishment to the szcrifice of our Saviour belongs 
to the Aristotelic philosopby.—p. 250.” 
‘Those which follow are— 
ee“ Christ is emphatically said to be our Atonement, not that we may attribute to 
God any change of purpose towards men by what Christ has done, but that we may 
know (sic) that we have passed from the death to the life of righteousness by Him 
(sic).——Ib, [p. 253.] 
“* Atonement’ in its true practical sense expresses the fact, that we cannot be 
at peace, without some consciousness of Atonement made, not that God may forgive 
us, but that we may forgive ourselves.— [p, 252.”] 


4 } [Is this intended to describe the effects of the true doctrine of the Atonement?] 
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Atonement was converted into a theory of Commutation, degrading 
to the holiness of God, while it spoke the peace of God in ‘terms 
flattering delusion to the sinner. The value of confessions and rites of 
penance was acknowledged ; and accepting this vain substitute for that 
assurance of Atonement, which alone can satisfy the longing soul with 
goodness, men lookt no further. ‘Their proper power was exchanged 
for a servile dependence on the ministrations of the Priest ; the presumed 
a!l-sufficiency of a man like themselves,’ (p. 253).”* 


Now this is all, no doubt, exceedingly satisfactory, and tends 
wonderfully to banish misgivings and apprehensions as to the 
author’s meaning. Learning caution, howevér, by experience, 
we shall perhaps do well to go a little further back into the 
midst of the discussion, and, perhaps, also to carry our citations: 
a little further on. 


The portion of the Lecture immediately concerned begins on 
page 248. 


“The doctrine of Repentance, as exhibited in the Theology of the 
Schools, also takes its expression from Aristotle’s Theory of Justice.” 


The word “ also,” here used, suggests that. we must go yet a 
little further back—in fact, to the next break in the argument, 


p. 241; and there we find a distinct portion of the general 
argument begining thus— | 


“In carrying on our estimate of the effect of the Scholastic Philoso- 
phy on the scheme of human agency, involved in our theological lan- 
guage, we must bear in mind the view of human ffsibility, which 
is given under the analogies of Scripture. We are described, as sub- 
jects owing certain duties of allegiance to a king,—as soldiers enlisted 
under the Captain of Salvation,—as servants having certain services 
to perform for a master,—as labourers having certain works to execute 
for an employer. By these several analogies does the Gospel strik- 
ingly depict to us the condition, under which we are placed in the 
world, The principle throughout is, that our thoughts, our actions, 
our works are duest that we owe to God ;—that we are not properly 
our own ;—that our time and industry are not at our own disposal ;— 
but that we are under an obligation of working for Him who has 
bought ust . . ... Judaism had already taught men to regard God as 
a Governor, dispensing rewards and punishments to men, as his subjects, 
according to the works performed in his service. . . . To this deserip- 
tion of human agency, in relation to God, Christianity succeeded. A 


* Letter, pp. 49-—51. 
The italics are the author's, 

t [It is really difficult to know what to do in a controversy like the present: if 
anything is omitted, there is at once all manner of suspicion of unfairness; while, 
without abridgment, in these un-laborious days, it is difficult to get people to follow 
on a line of argument. The reader may be assured, and indeed may in some de- 


am oe what kind of abridgment merely has been adopted in the following 
ract. 
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principle of obligation was adopted in the 
to that of the Jewish. . . . The service of the elite was due, be- 
cause God had bought them, &c. . . . The service of the Christian 
was due, because Christ had interceded for them, &c. . . . Hence* the 
language of that great Christian rule, When ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 

-vants, we have done that which was our duty—d 

was owing from us, to do. | . 

“ Under such a scheme of human agency, the charaeter of Justice 
would be the natural and comprehensive description of right conduct. . , 

“ Judaism accordingly inculcated this leading notion both of Divine 
and Human Agency. The Israelite was never suffered to forget, 
that Jehovah was a just God, the Judge of the earth. He was taught 
to examine himself; whether he had done just/y—what was the righte- 
ousness of his conduct—whether he had incurred Divine Displeasure 
by any defect of his duty, or might hope reward from his obedience. 
The Lord reasons with him, whether the Lord’s ‘ ways are not equal, 
and the ways of his people unequal ;’ whether ‘the Judge of all the 
earth would not do right,’ Agreeably to this, Christ is ‘ the Lord our 
Righteousness,’ or ‘the Lord our Justice :’ and the Apostle speaks of\ 
God having shown his justice in the act of justifying sinners through 
Christ. We trace, indeed, the same idea in some of the principal 
terms of Christianity, evidently drawn from legal or equitable proceed- 
ings in the dispensing of Justice ; as in the terms, Mediator, Advocate, 
Intercessor, Justification, Remission, Pardon. It runs through the 
whole of St, Paul’s exposition of the state of man under the Gospel. 

“ The introduction of the notions of Merit and Demerit into Theo- 
logy, is to be explained on this principle. Original Sin, being a fault 
of nature, could not indeed, as such, be a personal fault; and yet it 
subjected the individual man to the punishment of sin; in itself de- 
serving God’s wrath and damnation. . . . Nor could the Christian, in 
his most advanced state of Justification, be regarded otherwise than as 
personally sinful and unholy; because it is his being essentially and 
virtually in Christ—his being ‘ accepted in the beloved’—that entirely 
constitutes his meritoriousness, Though the act of sin may have 
away, the guiltiness still remains; and even his case, therefore, is one 
of demerit... 

“ We attach, at present, an exclusive idea to the term Merit, diffe- 
rent from that properly belonging to it as a technical term of ‘Theology. 
We are apt to regard it as denoting, strictly, praiseworthiness, moral 
title to reward. We should revert rather to its original meaning, 
which is to be sought in its connexion with the ancient theories of 
Justice. It is hence that it has been introduced into the account of 
Justification. Now the notion of Justice, we know, according to the 
ancient philosophy, was fundamentally political. It was conceived to 

_Wave’place only among members of the same community, meng 
equal among themselves, and acting under a common authority. It 
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* (The force of this particle must be observed. } 
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was the rule by which the respective claims of individuals so circum- 
stanced might be adjusted. In order to that comparison which such 
an adjustment of claims requires, some common meesure is required ; 
and this, as applied to each, is the * worth,’ or merit of the individual, 
the value of his services, Now the first application of the term merit 
to Christian Theology, appears to have been exactly of this nature. 
‘The great Christian Society was viewed by the speculator, in 
its relation to God as its Governor and Judge. . . . . It began to be 
considered what man had done, or could do, in the way of claim on 
the Justice of God. Then the doctrine of Original Sin came into 
consideration on the one hand—that of the Incarnation and Righteous- 
ness of Christ on the other ;—and the estimate of Merit accordingly 
was to be drawn from a comparison of what man now is, at once @ 
Fallen and a Saved creature, with what he once was, when 
from the hands of hie Maker. From this comparison would result the 
conclusion, that man could have no merit whatever in the eye of God. 
Then only could he earn the reward of happiness, when all the prin- 
ciples of his nature, as originally constituted, tended towards that 
Divine Goodness which was their real End, Now he entered on his 
career of service a debtor to the Justice of God, not a claimant on it. 
He had only merited Punishment by his intrinsic delinquency. But, 
in the righteousness of Christ, a title to reward was found. ‘The sub- 
mission of Christ to the Divine Will had been voluntary, He had 
earned a recompence for services paid to God, without.a previous 
debt of service unpaid; and an abundant reward was bestowed on 
Him, overflowing with Divine Goodness to the sons of his Love. 
' “The expressions, Merit of Condignity, Merit of Congryity, if ex- 
amined on this ground, resolve themselves into less exceptionable 
modes of describing Human Agency in the work of Justification, than 
they appear at first sight. With the practical evil of so characterizing 
any actions of man, | am not now concerned, But their theoretic 
trath is to be seen, in their consistency with the philosophical notion 
of Merit, as the measure of political justice, and the theological de- 
scription of it, as the effect of co-operating grace.- For, whilst it is 
his own gifts, which God rewards in those whom He accepts in Christ, 
He cannot be otherwise than just in bestowing these rewards, This 
requires that the rewarded should be brought under the notion of worthi- 
ness ;* and should thus have merit of condignity; relatively, that is, 
to God, as a just Judge. Such was the doctrine understood in those 
words of St. Paul: ‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me in . 
that day.’+ Merit of congruity, on the other hand, is the work of the © 
Christian viewed relatively to the merey of God, If God, that is, mer- 
cifully rewards, then there must be, as a correspondent to this excel- 
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_* “* Whoever has grace,’ Aquinas says, ‘is on that very account worthy of eternal 
life” Quicunque enim gratiam babes, on hoc ipso dignus est vita eterna, Samm, 
Theol. Prima Pars., qu. xxiv. art, 4.” 

“2 Tim. iv. 8. rij¢ dy dmodwoes por Kiptog by ixtivy 
TY imipg, dixasog Aquinas, 8, Theol, Prima Ide, qu, cxiy, art, 3.” 
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Jent mercy on his part, a congraity or suitableness, in the person to 
whom it is vouchsafed. The two expressions are co-relatives to the 
Grace of God viewed as the gift of a just and merciful Judge.”* 


Thus concludes this portion of the argument, which is fo}- 
lowed immediately by that, the quotation of which was before 
entered upon, respecting the doctrine of Repentance. This 

ttion is obviously necessary to the full understanding of what 
cllows.. We are not now, be it remembered, regularly discuss 
ing the theology of the “ Bampton Lectures,” or inquiring whe- 
ther it is right or wrong, sound or unsound, Scriptural or un- 
Scriptural: our main concern is with a certain verdict passed 
by one of its defenders upon “a particular act of a particular 
person,” a certain “perfidious citation.” But, in passing, it 
may be allowable to ask the reader, before he proceeds further, 
to satisfy himself where and when it was,—so far as the impres- 
sion to be derived from this passage is concerned,—that that 
“Scholastic philosophy” came in, which has left its visible 
effects “on the scheme of human agency involved in our theo- 
logical language ;” whether, from the passage just read, it would 
not rather seem as if the idea which “runs through the whole 
of St. Paul’s exposition of the state of man under the Gospel,” 
were indeed very nearly allied with the notions of “ the ancient 
philosophy ;” whether “ the first application of the term merit to 
Christian theology,” declared as it is by the Lectures to have 
been “ exactly of this” philosophical “ nature,” is not, according 
to his showing, chargeable upon the Apostle St. Paul ; whether 
he was not the “ speculator” whose view of “ the great Christian 
Society” is faithfully reflected in the Epistle to the Romans ; 
whether that view of the scheme of redemption, which is gene- 
rally supposed to be most strongly maintained, and zealously 
contended for, by those in the Church who are supposed to be 
least unfavourable to the opinions of the Bampton Lecturer, is 
not, upon his showing, to be regarded after all as essentially 
“ Scholastic,” and the language which speaks of “ merit of con- 
dignity,” and “ merit of congruity,” the accurate and consistent 
following out, after all, of St. Paul’s doctrine. At all events, let 
the reader say, whether there was not ground for the complaint 
made ina former paper of the perplexity in which he is involved 
by the manner in which the Lecturer refers to Scripture, taking 
“no pains to rescue the inspired writer out of the hands of the 
Scholastic divine, or to show that the words of Scripture have 
any oper meaning than that which the Schoolman has attached 
tu them.” + 
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» To proceed, however, now, with our quotation— 


~ « The doctrine of Repentance, as exhibited in the Theology of the 
Schools, also takes its expression from Aristotle’s Theory of Justice, 
Aquinas places it under the head of Commutative Justice, or that! ex- 
ercise of Jastice by which due compensation is made for an offence 
conimitted. It is the pena, the satisfaction, or requital, due for the 
offence, voluntarily taken upon himself by the offender, as distinct 
from the infliction of it by a judge. And the indispensable necessity 
of it is rested, by Aquinas, on this ground; because an offence against 
God is in direct opposition to Grace ; the good will of God, the only 
cause of goodness in man, is turned from the offender; and God can- 
not remit the offence without a change of will, which in him is impos- 
sible. ‘The offender, therefore, must himself be turned towards God, 
by a detestation of his past sin, and a resolution of amendment. 

“In the consideration, however, of this doctrine, we may observe a 
striking difference in comparison with others relating to human agency. 
To the reduction of the subject under the head of Penal Justice, may 
be ascribed, in great measure, the unscriptural notions and unholy 
practices which grew up in the Church, in regard to the expiation of 
offences, and their respective criminality. ‘The word pena bie gave 
opportunity for introducing into religion, all the subtile casuistry and 
technical distinctions of Civil Law. Hence, too, the sacramental cha- 
racter with which Repentance has been invested under the name of 
Penance, the application of a penal code of religion demanding the 
ministrations of the priest. Thus the subject of Repentance, instead 
of taking its place by the side of Faith, in the discussions of the School- 
men, is passed over,as a doctrine of the Gospel, with slightngtice. But 
as a Sacrament, and a ritual of punishment, it obtains a full conside- 
ration. We may perceive the effect of this mode of treating the sub- 
ject in our Articles: there being none expressly on the doctrine of 
Repentance; whilst there is reference to the questions raised on the 
subject by the Scholastic philosophy, in the Articles which speak of 
Penance, Purgatory, and Masses,’ 


Thus far,—though with something perhaps of a drawback in 
the last sentence,—all might seem to be advancing satisfactorily 
towards the desired conclusion ; but we turn over the page, and 
find the author proceeding as follows ; and the reader’s attention 
must be particularly called to this passage. 


“ The application of the term Punishment to the sacrifice of our 
Saviour, belongs to the same philosophy. It was contended, that an 
offence being an act of the will, must also be removed by the will; 
that whatever indulgence the will had allowed itself, the same ground 
must be recovered by suffering ; that thus the equality of justice might 
be maintained. Hence it would be construed, that the passion of our 
Lord, being accepted by God as a means of human salvation, must be 
a punishment (pena) sustained by Him equivalent to the delinquency 
of sinful man, And this further accounts to us for the theological use 
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of the word ‘ Satisfaction.’ It declares the sufferings of Christ to be 
the voluntary payment, on his part, of what was otherwise not owing 
from Him, to the Divine Justice. 

“ Hence too would arise the notion, that self-mortification would 
recommend us to the favour of God: in fact, that, the more volun. 
tarily such chastisement of ourselves was undertaken, the more effec. 
tual would be the compensation for offence. 

“Hence also the fond impiety of Supererogation. The compensa- 
tion might be supposed to exceed the weight of the offence where the 
depth of the sorrow for personal Sin er ean an excess of per- 
sonal infliction. And it might be concluded that this excess, beyond 


the requisitions of justice, would redound to the remission of the 
offences of others. 


“The Reformation opposed a practical check to these refinements 
of Christian truth. It was an energetic practical amendment that was 
here needed. And our Church, accordingly has here declared against 
the abuses which had perverted the doctrine of Repentance ; instead 
of addressing itself to the decision of the speculative nature of Repen- 
tance considered as a doctrine of the Gospel.” 


Then follow the two paragraphs, to be given presently, which,» 
having immediate reference to the doctrine of, the Atonement, 

seem to point the reference as being to that doctrine when tbe: 
author goes on to say, “ The bane of this philosophy was,” &c. 

“ No,” says Archdeacon Hare, “ that passage had been preceded 

by a discussion on the philosophical speculations concerning 

punishment, as a compensation for sin, in which the author 

speaks of the vain notion that ‘ self-mortification would recom- 

mend us to the favour of God, and again, of the fond impiety of 
supererogation.” The author, doubtless, had been engaged in 

a discussion on the philosophical speculations concerning 
punishment as a compensation for sin—in the first paragraph 

of the portion just quoted; and he had also spoken in the fourth 

brief paragraph, or rather single sentence, of “ the notion that 
self-mortification would recommend us to the favour of God ;” 
and, “again,” in the fifth paragraph, “ of the fond impiety of 
supererogation.” But was this all? Was the third paragraph, 

standing in the midst of the others, to be passed over alto- 

gether? Was there nothing worthy of observation there? No 

reference to the Atonement of Curist? no connexion of that 

Atonement with the baneful “ philosophy of expiation,” or the 

Aristotelic theory of Justice ? 

That paragraph ought to have had special attention paid to 
it, if not for the sake of its most sacred and awful subject, at 


“least on this ground that it furnished one of the propositions 


which Archdeacon Hare was gibbetting. One “ proposition,” 
as we have seen, was 


“The application of the term punishment to the sacrifice of our 
Saviour belongs to the Aristotelic philosophy.” 
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Archdeacon Hare, however, could dismiss this in the follow- 
ing summary manner :— | 


« The next four propositions relate to the theory of the Atonement, 
a subject on which every one at all conversant with the history. of 
theology knows that a number of theories have been constructed. Of 
these Propositions the first (9) may be past over, as merely stating a 
historical fact, that the application of the word punishment to the sacri- 
fice of our Saviour is taken from the Aristotelian philosophy ; that is 
to say, as a theoretical term, involving a speculative explanation of 
the work of Redemption, though supported by analogous expressions 
of Scripture. Dr, Hampden further says, It is to be remarkt,” &c. 


“ Merely stating a historical fact!” and such a fact! astound. . 
ing and revolting to every devout and pious mind of Christ’s re- 
deemed,—that an idea closely connected, asthe Lecturer himself 
had shown, with the whole framework of the Old Testament and 
of the New, and not only so but the term itself which the Scrip- 
tures of both Testaments seemed, in the view of Christians 
generally, to have attached indissolubly to the sacrifice of our 
Blessed Lord, should be found, after all, to be but a piece of a 
heathen theory of “ Commutative Justice,” a “ philosophy of ex- 
piation!” Archdeacon Hare, so keenly alive elsewhere to the 
full force and bearing of the immediate context, saw no need to 
take any notice, here, of the paragraph in which the proposition 
occurred ; but would pass on at once to the author’s “further” 
observations, four paragraphs off, on the next, page. But, 
meanwhile, he pet not shut out of his memory the plain words 
of Scripture ; and while he vindicated his author indignantly, 
his sense of truth compelled him, in spite of himself, to qualify 
tacitly what he seemed to be defending unequivocally. He could 
not state, on his own page, the supposed “ historical fact that 
the application of the word punishment to the sacrifice of our 
Saviour” was “taken fromthe Aristotelic philosophy,” without 
adding the gloss—“ that-is to say, as a theoretical term, involy- 
ing a speculative explanation of the work of Redemption, though 
supported by analogous expressions by Scripture.” Yes; “sup- 
ported by analogous expressions of Scripture ;” for he knew 
where it was written—in a well-known passage, full of the idea 
of offences, committed by acts of a depraved will, to be removed 
by acts of the will; the ground lost by the will’s self-indulgence, 
to be “recovered by suffering ;” a punishment sustained by the 
Redeemer of mankind equivalent to the delinquency of fallen 
man; avoluntary payment by suffering, of a debt due to Divine 
Justice —“* He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have 
gone astray ; we have turned every one to his own way; and the 
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Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” “Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.”* 

Thus much, then, for the “ perfidious citation,” illustrated by 
that entire context to which Archdeacon Hare refers for its vin- 
dication, the context preceding that which seemed, immediately 
and most offensively, to describe the doctrine of Christ’s Atone. 
ment as belonging to a baneful “philosophy of expiation.” 
Going back to the earlier passages, still we find, even there, 
when cited in their integrity, the Atonement of Christ inex- 
tricably involved in the description given of the condemned 
philosophy. The reader has the case before him: if there be 
any perfidy in the case, let him say where, in his judgment, it 
lies, and at whose door. 


One only case, beside, remains to be noticed. “I readily 
admit,” says Archdeacon Hare, in words already quoted, “ that, 
if I had applied these words” (effrontery, clamour, ignorance, dis- 
honest, and perfidious citation, and envenomed ferocity), “as Mr. 
Trower accuses me of doing, to the great body of Dr. Hampden’s 
opponents, I should have been a shameless slanderer. But I 
have not. Nor was the expression envenomed ferocity (p. 44) 
applied, except to ‘some of Dr. Hampden’s enemies.’ It was 
occasioned by an instance of that enmity, which, I think, fully 
justified it. But as it did not seem advisable to speak of that 
particular act, I regretted having used words which in any. inde- 
finite application would rightly be deemed exaggerated; and I 
have altered them in this edition. The others I have seen no 
reason to soften.” 

The passage referred to stood thus— 


“It may be rejoined indeed,—for there is nothing from which the 
envenomed ferocity of some of Dr. Hampden’s enemies will shrink — 
that, as in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1838 he said, 
‘] recant nothing that I have written; I disclaim nothing ;’ he may 
lawfully be charged with whatever can be wrung out even from ex- 
pressions which he has thrown aside.” 
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Itisto be presumed, from Archdeacon Hare’s explanation, that 
“ some of D . Hampden’s enemies,” in some “ particular act,” 
maintained what is here attributed to them. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable, for their own sakes, that they employed such suicidal 
language as this, that he might “lawfully be charged with what- 
ever could be wrung out even from expressions which he” had 
Sthrown aside.” But, supposing they talked so,—as we are 

- bound to suppose after what Archdeacon Hare has said ;—was it 
therefore necessary to say, that there was “nothing from which” 


* Isai. lili. 5,6. 1 Pet. ii, 24, 
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their “envenomed ferocity” would “ shrink.” As, however, the 
words have now been altered, let nothing more be said here 
about them. Letit rather be permitted to the writer to express. 
the conviction, that he who took up his pen so hastily, as_ his 
own statements and dates sufficiently prove, in a moment, of 
_ much excitement, will himself feel some regret, that he has un- 
awares turned the position of defence into one of hostile. attack, 
and brought charges against his brethren which should never 
have been advanced without overwhelming, irresistible proof. 
Archdeacon Hare came forward with the design of endeavouring 
to dissipate delusions, and to allay the ferment in the Church :— 
the effect of what he has written has certainly not appeared, in 
the latter respect at all events, to be such as he desired, To 
say nothing of Mr. ‘Trower, who, as an Oxford man, may be 
supposed to have a fellow-feeling with the persecutors, or to be 
sensitive in regard to the honour of his University,—the manner 
in which the Archdeacon has mingled in the fray has called 
forth the expression of sentiments such as these from a member 
of his own University, “ a tutor of a College,” and whose previous 
feelings towards him were such as he thus describes. 


“ Having been long a humble though sincere admirer—having long 
since studied your writings, and listened to your voice in the church 
of St. Mary’s with respect, and even reverence, I little expected that 
I should live to learn how weak your faith would prove, to repress 
the impulse of the moment; how ready—in your anxjety to defend 
your friends from a charge of heresy,* of a mistaken conclusion of the 
understanding—you would be to accuse your opponents of moral guilt 
of the basest kind—of wilful lying and deliberate perversion. Little 
did I think, that on laying down any writing of yours, the only impulse 
I should feel would be of regret, at the tone you had adopted ; the only 
prayer I could utter, would be one, that God’s Holy Spirit would 
never permit me, even in the heat of controversy, to think so ill of a 
fellow-clergyman, as to accuse him of‘ wresting the language of another 
to and fro, so as to extort the worst possible meaning from it;’ of 
‘coming forward to make a gross personal attack for the sake of blast- 
ing the character of a Christian brother ;’ of ‘ professing to give an 
account of a man’s religious belief, but, instead of doing this, scraping 
together all that his writings, by any act of sophistry, could be made 
to say against him ;’ of being instigated by ‘ malignity,’ and the like. 
Such was your language of one who ventured to speak unfavourably 
of a work by Chevalier Bunsen. I am not surprised, therefore, now, 
at your accusing six writers, whose names are before the world, of 
‘utterly disregarding truth ;’ of ‘ citing expressions which they thought 
might add fuel to the odium against Dr. Hampden, knowing, at the 
time, these expressions were withdrawn ;’ of making ‘ perfidious cita- 


* [And not even that; for, as has been said before, no charge of “ heresy” was 
ever brought. } 


Vou. XXXIII.—May, 1848, 
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tions,’ and ‘fraudulent misrepresentations; nor yet at your imputing 
to any of those who have recently objected to his appointment to Here. 
ford ‘envenomed ferocity.’” 

Archdeacon Hare tells us that he has always been averse to 
controversy. Perchance, in calmer mood, he may see reason to 
regret that he has come forth asa combatant. Perchance in quiet 
thought, in the retirement of his study, or the silence of night, 
there may come to his inward ear the sound as of a voice say- 
ing in sacred words, “ Put up again thy sword into his sheath ; 
for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 


The Archdeacon has recommended, in language of which his 
opponents have certainly in two instances mistaken the intended 
application, an “appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 
Without intending to bring any charge of inebriety against the 
Archdeacon’s style and manner, the writer of these lines must 
venture to express his own opinion, that the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Resident Members of Convocation in 
Oxford in March 1836, and the Declaration prepared by that 
Committee, did, indeed, amidst all the supposed excitement of 
that time, “ speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” And 
it will not be out of place to subjoin that Declaration. Only it 
‘may be worth while to premise the observation, that the course 
which was taken then, was the very same which Archdeacon 
Hare would have recommended to be taken by Members of the 
Convocation of the Clergy, if called to act in the same matter, 
recently—viz., “to appoint a Committee specially charged to 
examine Dr. Hampden’s writings, and to report to” them 
“thereon.” This, it eae was precisely what was done at 
Oxford in 1836. It is the more desirable to give the Declara- 
tion here entire, because, in referring to it, Archdeacon Hare 
has made no mention of the important paragraph which dis- 
claimed any intention of “imputing to the author a personal 
disbelief of those doctrines which,” in their judgment, had “ been 
so seriously endangered by his publications.” 

“ Oxford, March 10, 1836. 
“© DECLARATION 
“ Of Resident Members of Convocation, upon the nature and tendency of 
the Publications of the Rev. Dr. Hampden, the recently appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity in this University. 

“We the Undersigned, engaged or interested in the Religious In- 
struction of this place, feel it our bounden duty at the present crisis to 
make this public DecLaRaTion. 


“ We have seen with alarm the office of the King’s Professor of 
Divinity in this University entrusted to one, whose Publications 
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abound with contradictions to the doctrinal truths which he is 
to maintain, and with assertions of principles which necessarily tend 
to subvert not only the authority of the Church, but the whole fabric 
and reality of Christian truth, re 

' « We cannot allow any explanations of insulated passages or parti- 
_ eular words to be valid in excuse against the positive language, the 
systematic reasonings, and the depreciating tone, with which, in Dr. 
Hampden’s works, the Articles of our Church are described as mere 
human speculations, the relics of a false and exploded philosophy full 
at once of error and mischief. 

«“ We abstain from imputing to the Author’a personal disbelief of 
those doctrines which have been so seriously endangered by his Pub- 
lications; but we hold, that the frame of mind which could produce — 
and send forth statements so dangerous and so unguarded, is in itself'a 
complete disqualification for the grave and responsible office of pre- 
siding over our Academical studies in Divinity, and consequently of 
guiding the religious instruction of one half of the Country. 

“ Having refrained from any public expression of our opinions upon 
the nature and tendency of Dr. Hampden’s Publications, till the Vast 
moment that forbearance was compatible with our duty to the Church 
and the University, we now solemnly protest against principles, which 
impugn and injure the Word of Gop as a revealed Rule of Faith and 
Practice, in its sense and use, its power and perfection, and which tend 
to destroy the authority of the Church as a Witness and a Keeper of 
Holy Writ. 

« And we hereby DecLareE our stedfast resolution to oppose, under 
the blessing of ALMicuty Gop, of that to 
which those principles may be traced; a philosophy which in other 
countries has poisoned the very fountains of Religious Truth, which for 
a long time reduced Protestantism, in its original seat, almost to an 


empty name, and changed the Religion of the Cross into the Theology 
of Deism.” 


The Committee already mentioned, in referring, on a subse- 
quent occasion, to this Declaration, and to the Report which 
accompanied it, together with the “ propositions” and extracts, 
in a circular letter, dated April 26, 18386, spoke of these “ ex- 
tracts and summary statements, not garbled but condensed,” as 
“exhibited on their own responsibility. They knew no other 
mode,” they said, “ of conveying a fair notion of Dr. Hampden’s 
doctrines. And whatever doubts” might “ exist on the import- 
ance of particular passages, they must again refer to their pre- 
vious communication, as exhibiting at least a conscientious sketch 
of his Theological statements. They had “also subjoined a 
deliberate opinion, which was formed, after a most careful in- 

ry, by men unconnected as a party, and was sanctioned by a 
arge proportion of resident Members of Convocation, perfectly 
independent in their judgments, and most of them entrusted with some 
responsible office in the University.” 

292 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from vol. xxxil. p. 399.) 


This is the Accompte Off Raffe Clarke and Symond Tylar wardeyns 
off the Ryntys and goodys be longyng to the Chyrche of Seint 
Andrews Hubert be syde Estchepp in london ffrom the fest of Seint 
Michell the Archaungell Anno the xj'"* yere of kyng Herry the 
vij""* ynto the same fest the xij" yere As by An hole yere. 
[from Michaelmas, 1495, to Michaelmas, 1496. ] 


Rescey tes, 
Item, fyrst Resceyved for the clarkys wagys ffor the hole 
yere vii iis 
Item, Resseyved ffor the Chirche hows ‘by the hole yere xis 
Item, Resceyved flor Willm, Casson for a pytt and his 
knyll 


Item, Resceyved of hamly ns \ wyff Off her husbandys gyft xxs 
Item, more Resceyvyd ffor his and his knyll xs 
Item, Resceyd for the Pascall at Estyr . viij* 


Item, Resceyvyd ffor the gadryng on the dedycasyon 


4 


Item, Resceyved off master mone for hys modyr knyll. iijs i 
4 Item, Resceyved off John Borellys — A pitt and his 
Item, Resceyvyd of harry Oldam . viijé 
Item, Resceyved in Ernest for the tre in the Chy rehy ard iiiy* 
Summa off the Resceyttys is xj!i xvjs ix4 
Paymentys, 
a Item, fyrst paid ffor quyt Rynte to Seint spy .  viijs 
Item, payd toa ffrere. 
Item, payd ffor mendyng of A bell clapper inj! 
Item, payd ffor a fryre . ij 
Item, paid ffor a ffrere on All holand day ; viij! 
Item, paid for —— off the Chyrche for A tiler & 
hysman . ob 
Item, paid for a quartryn of playn tile & ij° Rosse ty lys iiij¢ 
Item, paid for a Plomer to A mend the gutter & for jj li. 3 
Sowder . xij’ 
Item, paid for A Carpenter for takyng vp the pew for bs 
Item, paid for Naylys . jiob. F 
Item, paid for Ryngyng of the bell for Casson 
Item, paid for A Carpenter... ij’ 
Item, paid for A prest on the dedyeacion Day ij’ 
Item, paid for brede Ale and wyne xij? ff 
Item, paid ffor a ffrere . ; iiij* 
Item, paid fforhholmeand yvy . iij* 


Item, paid for Brede and wyne_ 
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Item, paid ffor Collys . j? 
Item, paid to A laberer to mak Clene the Charnelhowse ij? 
Item, paid fflur A masyn and hys man days 
Item, paid ffor xj C. Bryk iij® 


Item, paid ffor ij lode offlyme 
Item, paid for A lode offsonde vj? 
Item, paid ffor A Carpenter A day viij4 
Item, paid ffor halfe a quartryn of quarter borde . iiij* ob, 
Item, paid ffor AC, iiij4 nayle 
Item, paid flor A new henge & for mendy ng of'a loke , ij? 
Item, paid Caryeng way of the Robyshe 
Item, paid for the Clarkys wagys by the hole yere . iiij'* vj* viij4 
Item, paid ffor Brekyng vp the pewys . 
Item, paid flor A new rope ffor the grett bell ° ‘ viij4 
Item, paid flor the ryngyng of the knyll for hamlyn : iiij? 
Item, paid ffor The Raker bythe hole yere . : vii}? 
Item, paid to A Orgyn pleyer ‘ 
lrem, paid ffor The obett of Willm fayer thed xj° 
Item, paid ffor an Orgyn player on candyimas day ‘ ia 
Item, paid ffor T'ymbyr & bord for the ij? new pewys ilij® ix4 
Item, paid flor A Carpenter for iiij days di. ° ° . iy 
Item, paid ffor A nodyr Carpenter vj days & di... - iij® ix ob. 
ltem, paid ffor Pavyng a bowght the pewys . 
Item, paid fforlyme iiij* 
Item, paid ffor the The makyn off the litill pew «a4. iij® vy" 
Item, paid ffor The Iryn that goth A long the quyre , xvj4 
Item, paid ffor Rynges lyere threde and bromys—. 
Item, paid ffor sellyng & hewyng off the tre in the chirch- 

Item, paid flor A Rope for the rode loft. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng off the Cloke ij 
ltem, paid ffor Byndyng of a coler. vj? 
Item, paid ffor Skoryng 
Item, paid ffor Oyle venegar and stonys “& tenter hokes . iij4 
Item, paid ffor Palme and Ew 
Item, paid ffor A lode off gravell ‘ ‘ iiij4 
Item, paid ffor wachyng of the Sepulere & colys iiij? ob, 
Item, paid ffor Brede & Ale . ij? 
Item, paid ffor A man to wache ij’ ny ghates ‘ 
Item, paid ffur Caryeng Away of Robys & for pynny. ys 
Item, paid An Orgyn player. ‘ iiij? 
Item, paid ffor The paskall . 
Item, paid ffor Ryngyng off mastres Rogers kny a iiij4 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the Syluer Canstyke 
Item, paid ffur a Rel yke of Seint Andrews flynger . b j! 
Item, paid ffur An orgyn player for A day. 
Item, paid ffor wasshy ug of the Chirche gere by the hole nt 
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566 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Item, paid ffor an orgyn player at witsou tyde 
Item, paid ffor Garlond at corpus crysty tyde xiij¢ 
Item, paid ffor pakethrede and naylys  . 
Item, paid ffor Bows and flowrys at witsontyde —. . v4 ob. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the cloke. v° 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the steyer in the stepyll -% ij 
Item, paid ffor Bordys . ij 
Item, paid flor Nayles . ob. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of a loke for the stepyll dore and 

Item, paid ffor A holy watyr stykke ob. 
Item, paid ffor Tapys and threde . ob, 
Item, paid flor Ryngyng of John borell kny il. 
Item, paid ffor ij galons of ole & a half . vj4 
Item, paid ffor ‘alow candyll 
Item, paid ffor The reparacions of the chirch hows for a a 

Item, paid ffor a Carpenter a day . 
Item, paid ffor iij quartryns di. of bord . i> 
Item, paid ffor A C vit ne le & di, C v4 nay! &a quarter 

nayl . ob. 


Item, paid ffor A massyn v dais di. for hew yn of the stone iij* viij4 
Item, paid ffor a masyn and hys man to lay the same 


Item, paid ffor x ffott of new stone 
Item, paid flor Pyche Rosyn & candyll . 
Item, paid ffor castyng of a C. lede 
Item, paid ffor viij li. of Sowder 
Item, paid ffor A lode of lyme xij4 
Item, paid ffor ij lode of Lombe vilj4 
Item, paid caryage of A lode rubyshe ij 
Item, paid ffor The wex chaundeler viij® ob. 
Item, paid ffor The mendyng of the syluer sensor . . li’ 


Summa off the Paymentes is Clere x!! siti? viij? 
-And so remaynethe in the box be thys accompte clere xxiis j4 


This is the accompte By twyn Raffe Clarke and denys Burton war- 
deyns offthe Ryntis and goodes be longyng to the Chirche off Seint 
Andrews hubarde be syde Estchepp in london ffrom the fest off 
Saint Michell the Arcangell Anno the xijt" yere off kyng harry 
The vij' unto the Same ffest the xiij*® as by An hole yere. 
Michaelmas, 1496, to Michaelmas, 1497, ] 

Resceytes. 


Item, ffyrst Resceyvyd off the gyfte off ffader mathew. 
Item, Resceyved flor the Tree xx4 
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Item, Resceyvyd flor A knyll & a pytt flor Sympkyn 

tapeser. x’ 
Item, Resceyvyd ‘ffor the Clarkes waygs by the hole 

Item, Resceyved ffor A Rope viij? 
Item, Resceyvyd ffor the chyrche hows by the hole. yere . xis 
Item, Resceyvyd off Thomas Gysborow 
Item, Resceyvyd ffor the paskall . 


Item, Resceyved ffor ‘The knyll for Unfray mandytt 
moder. 

Item, Resceyved On owr chirche holyday & all costes 
clere & chargys 

Item, Resceyved ffor beryng of master monys “child 

Item, Resceyved ffor Semer wyff ffor her beryng 


Summa off the Receyts is clere ix!! ys vj4 


Paymentys. 


iij® 


iij® 
x* 


Item, flyrst payd for the Clarkys wages by the hole yere, iiij'! vj viij4 


Item, paid for quyt Rynt to saint mary spetyll ° 
Item, paid ffor A tyler & his man ffor iij days 
Item, paid ffor ii saks off lyme ° 
Item, paid ffor A lode off Sand 
Item, paid ffor tile pynnys lath & naylys_ 
Item, paid ffor iij C. & halfe playn tyle . 
Item, payd ffor iij Rosse tylis 
Item, paid ffor Caryng A way of rubys . 
0 paid ffor the Raker be the hole yere 


Item, ffor a wyer ffor the clok 


Item, paid ffor the makyng clene off the stepyl . 6 
Item, paid ffor Bromys 


Item, paid ffor Ryngyng of Sympkyn tapeseres knyll ° 


Item, paid ffor leyng on the stone . 
Item, paid ffor Tredyng offthe grave . 
Item, paid ffor holme and Ive 


Item, paid ffor Skoryng off the canstykk m3 
Item, paid ffor brede ale colis & threde . 


Item, paid ffor wasshyng of the Chirche gere by the hole 
yere 


Item, paid ffor to the Chaundeler for talow candyll_ , 
Item, paid ffor a galon of lampe oyle. 
Item, paid ffor iiij li. tapers for the Rode lofte , : 


Item, paid ffor the Obett ved William Ffayerhed 


Item, ses! ffor Caryeng A way of the rubys yiery 


viljs 
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xi 

ij? ob. 
iiij4 
ij4 

viij? 
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ij4 

ob. 
iiij4 

iiij4 

ob. 
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iiij4 ob. 
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Item, paid ffor ij keys for ij Chestys in the ‘ait and for 
mendyng off the quere dore 
Item, paid ffor Skoryng venegre oyle & stonys : ; 
Item, paid ffor Changyng of the braunche 
Item, paid ffor A masyn & for the Stuffe that went 
Item, paid ffor makyng off the beme ly ght ° ° ‘ 
Item, paid ffor xij li. iij quarters off new wax at viij‘ a li, 
Item, paid ffor the paskall . 
Item, paid ffor wachyng off the Sepulcre in brede ale & 
flyer 
Item, paid ffor a key ffor the Stepy il dore . 
Item, paid flor Ryngyng of the knyll for mawdytts moder 
Item, paid flor mendyng of the bells 
Item, paid ffor a carpenter for half a day a és 
Item, paid ffor naylys . 
Item, paid flor ij li. tapers 
Item, paid ffor wyn ffor Syngers on our Chireheholy day . 
Item, paid ffor Garnyschyng of xvj Torches on Corpus- 


crysty Tyde paying for euery pece summa 
Item, paid ffor ij tapers for the rode loft a li. a pece . 
Item, paid ffor garlondes on Corpuscrysty day 


Item, paid flor A Brekfaste for them that bare the torches 
& the Canape . ° 


Item, paid ffor carpenter for taky ng vp of the puys & for. 


settyng of them A gayn whan somers w oe was —_ 
& for payvyng . : 
Item, paid to A Carpenter for mendy ng of pewys » & for 
naylys that went to them . 
Item, paid for A knyll Ryngyng for somers wy ‘ 
Item, paid for A Rope to the lampe 
Item, paid for mendyng of the frame to the same lampe 
Item, paid for byrche & flowers for the chirche dore ° 
Item, paid for A lampe , 
Item, paid for A tiler & his man for A day 
Item, paid for half C playntile . 
Item, paid for ij sakes of lyme ° 
Item, paid for lathe nayle & till pynnys . 
Item, paid for removyng of owr ladys branche & A henge 
for A pewdore . 
Item, paid for ij li. tapers for the Rode lofte . : 
Item, paid for A galon & iij quarts of oyle to the Chaun- 
Item, paid for making of A baner shaft . 
Item, paid for paynting of the same 
Item, paid ffor wrytyng of this Account . ’ 
Item, paid for vj yerdes of grene bokeram at v4 a yerde 
Item, paid for palme box &ewe .. 


viij4 
xix 
viij* 
xxj¢ 
viij$ vj" 


ob. 

ob. 
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Item, paid for A taper for the font & iij quarter cros can- 


dy les . . . d 


Item, paid for a li. tenebre candylles viij4 


Summa off the Paymentes is viij'' xv* x ob. 
And so Remaynethe in the box be this Account xxxj* viij* ob. 


This is the Accompte off Raffe clarke and Denys Borton Wardens off 


the Ryntes and goodes be longyng to the Chirche off Saint Andrew 
Hobard be syde Estchepp in london ffrom the fest of seint Mibell 
the Arcaungell Anno the xiijt® yere of kyng harry the vij'" vnto 
the same ffest the xiiijth As by An hole yere [from Michaelmas, 
1497, to Michaelmas, 1498. ] 


Receyttes. 

Item, fyrst Reseeyved in the Chyrche box by the Rest of 

the last accompt Xxxxj§ viij? ob. 
Item, Resceyved and gaderd in quarterage by the hole 

ere . vii vs yj 
Item, Resceyved for the Chirche hows . xis 
Item, Resceyved for the Pascall 
Item, Resceyved on owre Chirche holy day ovyr all costes 

boryn 
Item, Resceyved that we > gaderd i in the chirche toward the 

orgons vy" vij4 
Item, Resceyved off harry Oldams wyff flor old dett 
Item, Resceyved ffor master monys Childe. 
Item, Resceyved for the tre. XX 


Summa Off the Receytes is clere 
viij® ix? ob. 


Paymentes. 

Item, fyrst paid to the Clark for his “—— by the hole 

yere. iiij'! vjs 
Item, paid to seint mary spetill ffor quyte Rynt 
Item, paid ffor ij li. tapers for the Rode lofte . =. xvj4 
Item, paid ffor a lynke waying iij li. at v4 ob, the li, pris. — xvij4 ob. 
Item, paid ffor dressyng of the bells on alholan, evyn . vé 
Item, paid ffor ij li. of candyll that same tyme ° ‘ i? 
Item, paid to the Raker by the hole yere viij4 
Item, paid for a loke ffor the Store Hows dore ; , ij4 
Item, paid ffor a coler for a bell at holantyde. vij! 
Item, paid ffor the settyng in Off the ymage of Owr lady 

in her tabernakylltoa Joyner ve 


Item, paid to a glasiar for mendyng of a glas wyndow i in 
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- £ 3 } Item, paid to a massyn and his man for settyng an ymage 
of owr lady in Seint katryn wyndowe. . . xij? 
Item, paid for a sake of lyme 
a. i Item, paid in bred ale & wyn on Owre delyeacion [dedi- 
if cacion | day 
Item, payd for bromys for the Chyrche ob. 
ie Item, paid for pynnys of Iryn & for the hope flor the 
Redyll for Owre lady vj! 
Item, paid for mendyng of iiij sorples xiij* 
Item, paid for a garnett for the polpett dore_ . 
Item, paid for mendyng of the Orgons . 
4 Item, paid to the orgyn maker for a lowance Off the 
a Item, paid ffor holme andIwe . 
| Item, paid in brede & wyne & colys on “cristmas day for 
syngars. vd 
Item, ffor waschyng of the Chyrche gere ‘by the hole yere iij® ij? 
Item, paid ffor talow candyll by the hole yere ; , xxj@ 
Item, paid ffor the Obet of William Fayerhede xijs 
Item, paid to syr Thomas on crystmas vil’ 
Item, paid for a pan for the best sensor . 
Item, paid for gyrdylls tappys for Abbys & for thred 
‘ Item, paid for mendyng of A lectron vill’ 
Item, paid for mendyng of An Awbe 
Item, paid ffor naylys for the Chyrche benche ob. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of A wyer for the pascall. 
Item, paid ffor gret naylys & smale 
| Item, paid ffor pynnys and pakethred for the pascall 
Item, paid ffor the corde for the pascall 
Item, paid To John Carpenter for his labor. viij4 
aa Item, paid ffor skoryng of the chirche gere in flaunders tile 
Item, paid fforpalme . iiij? 
Item, paid ffor Colis for wachyng of the sepulere . , ij? 
Item, paid ffor bred & ale & fora man to wache . 
; Item, paid to the Raker for makyng clene the pewys’. iiij4 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the lampe_. 
Item, paid flor sond forthe chyrehe yerde iiij4 
Item, paid ffor a litill basket 
Item, paid ffor a lampe 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of a sensor. ; 3° 
a Item, paid ffor gret candylls iij quarters on cristinas ‘day vj? 
Item, paid ffor ij tapers of ij'' the same tyme 
32k | Item, paid ffor ij tapers of ij li. the viij day of Aprell : xvj¢ 
Item, paid ffor half a li, taper iii’ 
Item, paid ffor a li. taper for Seint Nicholas viij4 
Item, paid ffor a li, di. tenebyr candell xvii’ 
Item, paid ffor halffa li. taper for the font. 


Item, paid ffor a quartryn di, candylls for the font , ij? 
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Item, paid flor garneschyng of xv torchys : iij® ix* 
Item, paid ffor ij'' tapers at Witsontyde 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of a taper ‘ ob. 
Item, paid ffor the pascall at Estyr ‘ ij® 
Item, paid ffor a red say for the Aulter . 
Item, paid ffor ij tapers of ij li... xvj@ 
Item, paid ffor nayles & poyntes for the ‘Canape ob. 
Item, paid ffor pacthred for the torchis ‘ ob. 
Item, paid ffor rose garlandes & woodroff garlondes ° xiiij4 
Item, paid ffor xv torche berers . xv 
Item, paid ffor byrche & fenell at mydsomer ee) as vj‘ 
Item, paid ffor a lampe 
Item, paid ffor a barre of Iryn and for mendyng of a loke 

for the chircheyard dore and fora Stapyll. xv 
Item, paid for naylys_. 
Item, paid ffor talow and Rosyn for the chirchy erd dore ij? 
Item, paid to John cros for a pece tymber & for his labor xiij* 
Item, paid for makyng of a blew stole & the bokram therto vj! 
Item, paid ffor makyng of a noder Stole 
Item, paid ffor ij galons & a quart of lampe oyle , ij® ij? 
Item, paid ffor ij crossys for ij baner stavys  . vj! 
Item, paid ffor Skoryng of the rede clothe a fore the hey 

auter at Ester . ‘ iij4 
Item, paid ffor wrytyng of this accompt viij? 


Summa off the Paymentes is clere viij!' xiiij’ vj4 


And so remayneth in the Chirche box by thiseAccompt 


This is the Accompte be twyn Raffe Clarke and Denyse Burton war- 
dens of the Ryntys and goodes be longyng to the Chirche off Seint 
Androws Huberd be syde Estchepp in london ffrom the fest of 
Seint Michell the Archangell Anno the xiiij'" yere off kyng harry 
the vij‘® vnto the same ffest the xv. As by an hole yere. [Irom 
Michaelmas, 1498, to Michaelmas, 1499, ] 


Receyttes. 

Item, ffyrst Receyved in the chyrche box by the Rest of 

the last accompte  xxxiiijs 
Item, Receyvyd and gaderd in quarterage by the hole 

yere iiij'i xv* vj" 
Item, Receyved ffor the Chy rche hows as 3 by the hole yere xis 
Item, Receyved ffor the pascall . . viijé 
Item, Receyved ffor the parsons knyll iij® 

Sumina off the Recetes is xiij4 ob. 
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mentes. 


Item, paid ffor quytry nt flor the Chirehe Slows 
Item, paid ffor the hole yere to the Raker 
Item, paid ffor i ij holy water Sprynkylles 
Item, paid ffor hys laborer ij days ° 
Item, paid fforij sakkes of lyme 
Item, paid for a C. di. of tyle ffor the Chy rche ° 
Item, paid ffor A aid of ‘y mber for the gotter in the 
Chyrecheyard  . 
Item, paid ffor Claspys py nnys and glew for the bokys 
Item, payd for naylys for the pew dors . 
Item, paid ffor mendy "8 and gresy "8 of the belles at ha- 
Item, paid flor mendy ng of a pew to John Cros. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of a glas wyndow in the chyrche 
Item, paid for brede ale and wyne on the delicacion day 
Item, paid ffor ij peces of tymbre for —— ne the 
Chirche dore. 
Item, paid to a Carpenter for hys labor for setty ngv D . 
Item, paid ffor leges and naylys for the Chyrche dore 
Item, paid to A masson for 1 u Corbells & for his workman- 
shipp 
biesiee ae ffor ij sakys of lyme e & A boschell off sond for 
the same worke . 
Item, paid ffor A borde to mende the loft A bove . ° 
Item, paid ffor naylys 
Item, paid for holme and Ivy 
Item, paid ffor whit threde to mende the sorples R ° 
Item, paid ffor brede & wyne on cristmas day for syngers 
Item, paid flor the obett off fayerhede . 
Item, paid ffor ij rede skynnys for the coschons 
Item, paid ffor dressyng and sheryng of the cosshons of the 
Item, paid flor bromys for the Chirche . 
Item, paid ffor A borde ffor Aylwards pew and for nay lys 
and for workmanshipp and for ffyne oyle for the Cloke 
Item, paid for mendyng of the deske 
Item, paid ffor skoryng of the chirche gere —. 
Item, paid flor sowdryng of the standardes & for Skoryng 
of the branchys and dressyng 
Item, paid ffor waschyng of the chy rhe gere for the 
Item, paid ffor makyng Clene off the pewys . . 
Item, paid ffor beryng A way the duste to the Raker 


Item, paid ffor palme and Kve 
Item, paid ffor A poly ffor the rode clothe 
Item, paid ffor A lampe « 


viij® 


vj" 
viij4 

ij4 


ob. 


ob. 


iiij4 ob. 
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Item, paid ffor pynnys for the Aulter clothe ob, 
Item, paid ffor A lode off gravell for the chirchey ard . iiij4 
Item, paid ffor — ng off the sepulcre in brede ale & 

Item, paid ffor A man to wache the Sepulcre 


ij" 

Item, paid flor A lode off pavy 8 stone & for cariage ‘ 

Item, paid ffor iiij lode off gravell . 
Item, paid flor the pavyng. 
Item, paid flor beryng A way off the Roby she . ij" 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the loke for the chirche yard 

Item, paid ffor mak yng lenger of the chay ne of the holy- é' 

water stoke 
Item, paid ffor A pece ‘of ty ‘mbyr and. nay lys ffor the 

Chircheyard corner and ffor dressyng off of the bellys . x4 ob. 
Item, paid on corpus crysty day ffor garlands a viij4 
Item, paid for dressyng of xvj torchis iiijs 
Item, paid for ij tapers of ij li 
ltem, paid for xvj torche berers 
Item, paid ffor makyng of ij tapers of 1) li each ° ij4 ob, 
Item, paid ffor ij tapers of ij li & a taper of half a li and 

iij quartryns of gret candylles & iij tapers of iij quarters ij® viij4 
Item, paid ffor Judas candyllys A li. j quarter & halfe 
Item, a candyll j quarter ij? 
Item, ij tapers li J quarter. ‘ xj4 
Item, paid ffor ij li. off taper and xxd 
Item, paid ffor Ryngyng of the parsons knyll iiij4 
Item, paid at mydsomer for fynell for the chirche dore , vd 
Item, paid ffor A mendyng off the best sensore ; iiij4 ob. 
Item, paid ffor A prest on ij4 
Item, paid ffor a lampe j! 
Item, paid ffor ij galons & i iij pynts for the lampe at xijd 
the galon prys . iiij4 ob. 
Item, paid flor xxij li off Cotyn candy Me. xxij4 
Item, more paid for A quart of Oyle 


Item, ng for half A li of new wex & for maky ng of i i 
ta ve 
Item, paid flor Wrytyng of this accounpte viij4 
Item, paid ffor A taper of half A li at witson tyde , . iiij4 
Summa off the payments is vij!! xviijS ob. 


And so Remaynethe in the chirche box be this accompte clere, 
xxij® vj4 
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This is the Accompte of Raffe Clarke and Rychard Semer wardens of 
the Ryntes and goodys be longyng Chyrche of Seint Androw 
huberte be Syde Estchepp in london ffrom the fest Of Seint Mychell 
the Archaungell Anno the xv yere of kyng harry the vij'® vnto 
the fest the xviijt® yere As by the Space off iij yeres. [From 
Michaelmas, 1499, to Michaelmas, 1502.) 


Receyteys. 
| Item, fyrst Receyved in the i da box by the Rest Off 
a ag Item, Receyveyd in gadryng of quarterag in the space of 
iij yere and a quarte xv'l xviijs 
ee Item, Receyvyd for the Chyrche hows for the space of iij 
yere & quarter vj'i xs 
i Item, Receyvyd for the pascall for the space ‘of ii iij yere 
14 Item, Receyvyd that we gader in the Strett . NS 
ia Item, Receyvyd ffor bereyng of A frenche man for his 
graue in the Chyrche & hys knyll x* 
4 a8 Item, Receyvyd for one that dyed at the garlond for his 
knyll iij® iii? 
Item, Receyved for bereyng of mastyr monys Chyld 
Summa Off the Receytis is Clere xxv'i xvij* ij4 
Paymentes. 
ae Item, ffyrst payd for Clarkes wagys ffor the Space Off iij 
yerys and a quarter . 
Item, payd to A tyler and his man for i days 
Item, paid ffor ij C & iij quarters offtyle : xxij@ 
eae at Item, paid to a plomer for vij li. & di. sowdyr at v4 the li, iij* j4 ob. 
Item, paid ffor the ryngyng of ij knylles viij? 
Item, paid ffor hyllyng offa grave. iiij* 
Item, paid ffor makyng clene off iiij canstykes & a 
waterstyke ij4 
Item, paid ffor serchyng ‘and mendyng of the belles. 
i Item, paid ffor a fagott & a liofcandyllto the plomer_. ij? 
Item, paid ffor vij brokyn surples for mendyng xxd 
Item, paid ffor iij quarters di. lynen clothe. iiij* ob. 
Item, ffor havyng a the that the tiler 
. Item, paid ffor bred ale & wyn on owr chy rche holy day xd 
Item, paid ffor tokyng lasys for prestes . ob. 
Al Item, paid ffor bromys ob. 
> Item, paid ffor the Obett of fayer hede . ix? 
Item, paid ffor ij tapers of ij li. at holantyd xvj4 
Item, paid ffor ij tapers of li. and it) & dil. 
gret candyll . xxiij! 


Item, paid ffor the rode lyght for making of XXVij li, iiij4 
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Item, paid ffor xiij'' new wax to the same at viij4 the li, 
Item, paid ffor Judas Candyll a quatryn & di. ‘ 
Item, paid ffor a cros candill & a aed of iij AAP for 
the font . 
Item, paid ffor a taper of ali. &a taper of halfe li, on 
Item, paid ffor dressyng ofxv torches . 
Item, paid ffor beryng ofthem 4 ‘ 
Item, paid ffor garlond of rosys & woodroffe . 


Item, paid ffor ther brekfast & for the that bare the kanape 


Item, paid ffor handilbondys & naylys for the oe : 
Item, paid fforholyandIve. . 
Item, paid ffor a new lampe . eves te 
Item, paid ffor hokys & pynnys for the Awlters ° ° 
Item, paid ffor a quart of lampe oyle : 
Item, paid ffor a lode off gravell . 
Item, paid ffor careyng owght of rabbych & dust owght 
of the chyrche . ‘ 
Item, paid ffor bromys thred & ly ne for the rode lofte 
Item, paid ffor pynyss for the pan & the Aulters 
Item, paid ffor colys for the sepulcre & the font. ; 
Item, paid ffor brede and ale for the wachers ° ; 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of acope & a vestment . 
Item, paid To John Pyrwych hi 
Item, paid ffor ij Skonsys for the quyre . ° ‘ ; 
Item, paid ffor new ij deskys eit ° 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of ij olde desks ee ee 
Item, paid To the clarke for trypys wyffe “ * 
Item, paid ffor bred ale & wyne on owr may day . . 
Item, paid ffor bowys flowrs & A lampe - 
Item, paid ffor makyng of A Chayn for the holy water 
stoke 
Item, paid ffor ij galons ‘andi ij quarts of oyle . 
Item, paid ffor the best cope A mendyng & for the jay cope 
Item, paid ffor makyng of ij quyre copys ; 


Item, paid ffor Dornecks for the same copes & the orferans 


Item, paid ffor vj ounces off Reband . . 

Item, paid ffor bockram ° 

Item, paid ffor browdryng of the red welwett Cope and 
the Orferans of the same . 

Item, paid ffor iij ounces of latyn spangylles ; 

Item, paid ffor 

Item, paid ffor makyng ofthe sameCope . . . 


Item, paid ffor iij ouncs of Riband 
Item, paid ffor makyng of A cope of rede sarsynet : . 
Item, paid ffor the orferans of the same . 
Item, paid ffor A yerd & iij quarters of bocram . 
Item, paid ffor Riband to the same 


Item, paid ffor mendyng of A surples & An Awbe. . 


grene bocram for lynyng to the same » cope 
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Item, paid ffor A taper of Ali... i 
Item, paid at crystmas ffor A taper iij quarters of gret 

Item, peid flurpalme  . 
Item, paid ffor ew 
Item, paid ffor A pole and for settyng up of ytt : 
Item, paid ffor A lode of gravell for the bees yarde 
Item, paid ffor A taper of A li on Ester evyn 
Item, paid ffor dressyng of xv torchys . ‘ 
Item, paid ffor the beryng of them 
Item, paid ffor ther brekfast . 
Item, paid ffor garlondes 


Item, paid on seynt Androws Evyn for half li gret candylles 


Item, paid ffor the obett offffayer hede . 


Item, paid to the cloke maker 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the Chyrche dove: ; . 
Item, paid ffor A box . A 


Item, paid ffor mendyng of the bells. 
Item, paid ffor Ryngyng of the knyll for hym that dyed 
at the garland . 
Item, paid ffor brekyng u of Aold Ambre 
Item, paid ffor brede ale & wyne on owr chirche holyday 
Item, paid flor A canstyke forthe orgyns . 
Item, paid flor mendyng of the benche in the quyre 
Item, paid to the Chyldryn that Song . ; : 
Item, paid ffor holme & Iwe at Cristmas 
Item, paid ffor candyll to the talow chaundeler  . 
Item, paid ffor Ryngyng off A knyll ffor the frenchman 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the cloke 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of A Surples coler_. 
Item, paid ffor henges of a pew dore_ 
Item, paid ffor the mendyng of A juell that the relyke i is in 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of ij Awbys. 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of A rydyll 
Item, paid ffor threde & naylys. 
Item, paid to the Raker for the space of iij yere 
Item, paid ffor quytrynt for the Chyrche howys flor the 
space of iij yerys 
Item, paid for Skoryng of the Chy rche | gere and ffor the 
mendyng off A Censoure , 
Item, paid for the paskall 
Item, paid ffor A wyer & A hoke for thecloke 
Item, paid ffor the amiiond of the gret bell to the Car- 
penter and ffor the Iryn worke 
Item, paid for A doog of yryn & settyng vp ther off ; 
Item, paid for drynk for prestes & clarkes on owr chirch 
holyday 
Item, paid to A smythe for mendyng of A bell claper R 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of A coler ofthe same bell 
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Item, paid ffor takyng down & settyng vp of the same 
Claper & for A lampe & for mendyng o pewys in the 


chyrche 
Item, paid for led for the poys of the lampe & naylye ; 
Item, paid for lyvereys 
Item, paid for dyeng of A Cope. 
Item, payd at london bryge for the orferans . 
Item, paid for the paskall 


Item, paid at the Westment makers for maky yng a ee 
Item, paid to Richard for hemyng of the Cope ‘ ; 
Item, paid ffor byrche & flowyrs . 
Item, paid ffor ij lampys ‘ ‘ 
Item, paid ffor mendyng of the cloke . 

Item, paid ffor A new hode & mendyng of An orfrans of 


Item, paid ffor bocram reban & mendy ng of the same 
Item, paid ffor the Obett of Syr Robart . ot He ‘ 
Item, paid ffor candyll to the talow chandeler ° ‘ : 


Item, paid fforOQyle 

Item, paid ffor mendyng of a loke of the Chyrcheyard 
Dore & ffor mendyng off a pew inthe Chyrche . ° 

Item, paid ffor mendyng of a sensour and an Auter clothe 
& the belowys of the Orgyns 


Item, paid for bromys . 
Item, paid forholme & Ive . 
Item, paid for wyn for synger on crismas day,. 4 «. ‘ 


Item, paid ffor The Obet of fayerhed =, ° 

Item, paid ffor a pew makeyng in the loft for the 

Item, paid ffor a holywater styke 

Item, paid ffor gere for the Shryvyng pewe . 

Item, paid ffor skoryng of the Chirche gere_ . 

Item, paid ffor mendyng off a branch I fore seint 
Jamys 

Item, paid ffor lyer corten rynges for the rode loft and for 


arydyllofIryn therto 
Item, paid ffor makyng of the rode lyght for xxxili , 
Item, paid ffor xx li. of new wex therto . : ‘ 
Item, paid ffor a li J quarter Judas candyll_. ; ‘ 
Item, a cros candyll & a taper for the font. ° . 
Item, for dressyng of xvj torchis. 
Item, paid to the berers of the same 
Item, paid for ther breke fast 


Item, paid ffor a woman to helpe make clene the 
chyrch 

Item, paid ffor Caryage of rabysch of the chirch & 
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Item, paid ffor gravell . ‘ 
Item, payd ffor palme & Ev [Yew] v4 ob, 
ae Item, paid to a man to wache the Sepulcre with the 
clarke. 
hoe Item, paid for fyer ‘to the wachers & for the font ° ; iij4 
Item, paid ffor bred & all for them ‘ 
Item, paid for iiij crossys for the banar stavys 
a Item, paid for a dosyn poyntes for the banars pnt j4 
Item, paid for pakthred & bromys 
| a Item, paid for bred & ale for syngars on paline Sonday j4 ob, 
i 2e Item, paid to a pavyer for v tasys di. at vij the tase . ij ij ob, 
Item, paid fora lode ston and the caryge . xviijé 
Item, paid for ij lode of gravell . viij* 
Item, payd ffor paskall ij 
i) ae Item, paid for bred ale & wyn on owr chyreh holyday ; viij4 
Item, paid to prestes & clarkes j xij4 
Item, paid to master cornyshe viij4 
Item, paid for a new frame for the Canape xvjé 
Item, paid for mendyng of a syluer sensour viij@ 
Item, paid for byrche & flowers at mydsomer vj" 
Item, paid for makyng of a bell Claper ijs 
Item, paid for a bawdryk for the same. 
Item, paid for takyng down & settyng up theroff ij 
ay Item, paid for makyng clene of the chirchyard & carey ng 
Item, paid ffor mendy ng of the Cloke . pinay 
Item, owght off the box for matersin the law =. iiij¢ 
ag Item, paid for the tawyng [tanning] ofa Skyn > vj4 
Item, paidin the mayers couurte . . iiij4 
Item, paid to Stevyn Chere... 
£ Item, paid for dresyng of the belles at holantyde yi a x ij? 
— Item, paid for a new rop forthe Almus bell . . 
Item, paid ffor a prest on all holonday . 
Item, payd for quytrynt for this quarter viijs 
| Item, paid to owr launder for iij yeres washyng Off the 
Item, payd for a Rope for the gret bell . 
Item, payd ffor wrytyng of this Accompte _.. xijé 


Summa Off the paymentes ys clere xxx!i vjs iiij4 ob, 
And so ys owyng to the wardens off thys Account clere as it Aperys, 
iiij'! ix ij4 ob, 
[This last entry is struck out, and the following added. ] 


Audytors off Thys A Cownt that Rychard Somer & Raffe 
| gevyn the xviij © Clarke Cherch werdens hat made & eld vp to the 
: day of november goodmen off the parishe off Sint Andrew Hobard 
A® xxj h. vij'" that is to Say John Crepp Symand Teyler Thomas 

Pecoke Roger Grave John Schornold Thomas 
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Egerton & Humfray Maweyt We the forsayd 
personys afforenamyd we ffynd the sayd Rychard 
& Reffe fawty In this A Cownt that thay owe off 
wery Ryght to the fforsayd parishe, 

Summa iij!! xvj* ob. 


Octavo die Julij in Ecclesia sancti Andrei Hubbard. 


Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo sexto comparuerunt in pre- 
sencia Simonis tilere & thome pecokke &c. parocianorum ecclesie pre- 
dicte Radulphus Clerke & Ricardus Semer olim iconimi* eorum 
ecclesie predicte pro compoto eorundum quo compoto audito dominus 
decrevit pro viribus eiusdem viz quod predicti Randulphs & Ricardus 
debent ecclesie predicte iij'! xvj* ob. & in eandem summam judex 
eosdem multavit & assignavit festum michaelis ad solucionem facien- 
dam et dein de consensu omnium parochianorum dominus taxauit 


eandem summam ad xx* soluendos in festo michaelj & pasche per 
equales summas, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not¥esffonsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ST. IRENZUS ON ANTICHRIST. 


Rev. Sir,—I proceed, with your permission, to add to the extracts 
from St. Ireneeus contained in my last letter, a few more from that 
part of his treatise against heresies in which he particularly discusses 
the subject of the millennium and the events immediately connected 
with it. As one of the most prominent of these, it may be interesting 
to some of your readers, who have not access to his works, to see what 
was believed and taught concerning Antichrist and his times by one 
who had such opportunities of knowing, and who was so well qualified 
to state, what was the doctrine really held and taught by the Apostles 
on this point. 

Book V. § 25. “ And not only by those things which are stated 
above, but also by those which shall be under Antichrist, is shown 
[the falsehood of Satan], since being an apostate and a robber, he 
wishes to be adored as God; and, whereas he is a servant, he wishes 
himself to be proclaimed a king. For he, receiving all the power of 
the devil, will come not as a just king, nor as a lawful one in subjec- 
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tion to God; but as en impious, and unjust, and lawless one, as an 
apostate and a wicked one and a murderer; as a robber, summing up 
in himself the apostasy of the devil; and putting away idols indeed, 
in order to persuade Sota that he himself is God; but magnifying 
himself as the sole idol ; having in himself the varied error of all other 
idols : so that those who by means of many abominations worship the 
devil, by means of this one idol may serve him, concerning whom the 
apostle in the I which is the second to the Thessalonians, says 
this: ‘Since [that day shall not come] except there come a falling 
away first, and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who 
opposes and magnifies himself above all that is called God, or is wor- 
shipped; so that he sits in the temple of God, showing himself as if 
he were God.’ Manifestly, therefore, the apostle points out his apos- 
tasy, and that he is exalted above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped, that is, above every idol, (for these are they which are 
called indeed gods by men, but are not gods), and that he will en- 
deayour in a tyrannical manner to show himself to be God, But be- 
sides these things he has declared this also, which has been shown by 
us at large, that the temple at Jerusalem was built by the arrangement 
of the trae God, I*or the apostle himself in his own person expressly 
has called it the temple of God. But we have shown in the third 
book that no one by the apostles in his own person is called God, 
except him who is truly God, the Father of our Lord: by whose 
command this temple which is in Jerusalem was built, for those rea- 
sons which have been stated by us; in which the adversary shall sit, 
endeavouring to show himself to be Christ, as also the Lord says: 
‘ But when ye shall see the abomination of desolation which is spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place, (let him that 
readeth ssilettenih.) then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains; and let not him that is on the roof come down to take 
anything out of his house, For then shall be great affliction, such as 
has not been from the beginning of the world until now, nor shall be 
again.’ Moreover, Daniel, referring to the end of the last kingdom, 
that is, to the last ten kings, amongst whom should be divided the 
kingdom of those over whom the son of perdition will come, says that 
ten horns of the beast shall arise ; and that another little horn shall 
arise in the midst of them, and that three horns of the former ones shall 
be rooted up in its presence, ‘ And behold (says he) eyes, as the eyes 
ofa man in this horn, and a mouth speaking great things, and its look 
greater than the others. I beheld, and that horn made war against 
the saints, and prevailed against them, until the ancient of days came 
and gave judgment to the saints of the most high God, and the time 
arrived and the saints possessed the kingdom.’ Afterwards, in the 
interpretation of the visions, it was said to him: ‘The fourth beast 
shall be a fourth kingdom in the earth, which shall rise above other 
kingdoms, and shall devour the whole earth, and shall trample upon 
it and break it in pieces, And its ten horns [are] ten kings [which ] 
shall rise up: and after them another shall arise, who shall surpass in 
wickedness all who were before him, and he shall subdue three kings, 


and shall speak words against the most high God, and he shall wear 
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out the saints of the most high God, and shall think to change times 
and law; and it shall be given (dabitur) into bis hand until a time 
and times and half a time,’ that is, three years and six months, during 
which, coming, he shall reign upon the earth. Concerning whom 
again the Apostle Paul also, in the second [epistle] to the Thessa- 
lonians, (at the same time declaring also the cause of his coming,) 
says thus: ‘And then shall the wicked one be revealed whom the 
Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the presence of his appearing; whose coming is according to the 
operation of Satan in all power and signs and prodigies of lies, and all 
seduction of wickedness, to them that perish, because they did not re. 
ceive the love of the truth that they might be saved. And, therefore, 
God shall send upon them the operation of error, that they may believe 
a lie, that they all may be condemned who did not believe the truth, 
but consented to iniquity.’ And the Lord, moreover, said this same 
thing to those who did not believe in him: ‘I bave come in the name 
of my Father, and ye have not received me: when* another shall 
come in his own name, him ye will receive ;’ calling Antichrist an- 
other (alium), because he is estranged from the Lord (alienus a 
Domino), and he is that ¢ unjust judge,’ who is so called by the Lord, 
because * he feared not God, nor regarded man,’ to whom the widow, 
(that is, the earthly Jerusalem,) forgetful of God, betook herself, to 
avenge her of her enemy. Which also he will do in the time of his 
kingdom ; he will transfer his kingdom to her, and will sit in the 
temple of God, seducing those who worship him, as if he were Christ. 
Wherefore Daniel says again: ‘ And the holy place shall be made 
desolate: and+ an host was given him agéinst the daily sacrifice by 
reason of transgression, and righteousness was cast down on the earth, 
and he acted and prospered.’ And Gabriel, the angel, interpreting his 
vision concerning this very thing, said: ‘And in the latter time of 
their kingdom a king shall rise up, exceedingly wicked in countenance, 
and understanding [dark] questions, and his power shall be might 

and wonderful, and he shall corrupt and rule and act, and shall destro 

the strong and the holy people, and{ the yoke of his collar. Deceit 
shall be directed in his hand, and he shall be exalted in his heart, and 
by craft shall destroy many, and he shall stand to the ruin of many, 
and shall bruise them as eggs in his hand,’ Afterwards also he points 
out the period of his tyranny, in which period the saints shall be put 


* “From this testimony,” observes Feuardent, “ the ancients rightly conclude that 
the last Antichrist will be an individual person, since he is so directly opposed to 
Christ. Moreover, that the Jews at first, with earnest zeal, will cleave to him as their 
own so long anxiously expected Messiah. And this same conclusion, after Irenaus, 
is arrived at by St. Jerome, (Quest. 11, ad Algasiam,) St. Augustine, (Tract 29, in 
Joaunem,) St. Ambrose, (in cap. 2, secunde ad Thessal.,) and ‘Theodoret, (Epitome 
divinorum decretorum.) Therefore the last Antichrist is not, and will not be, any 
kingdom, or empire, or any church, or long succession of pontiffs,” &c. » 

t I have given here our authorized version, instead of * datum est in sacrificium 
peccatum,” as it is in St, Irenzeus. 

{ “ Et jugum torquis ejus. Dirigetur dolas in manu ejus.” I do not see how to 
translate this so as to make sense of it. The Septuagint, from which it is apparently 


taken, has a period after Aady dytov. The next verse begins, rai rod 
avTov KarevOurel, 
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to flight, who offer a pure sacrifice to God: ¢ And in the half of a 
week’ (or seven) he says, ‘ the sacrifice and the offering shall be taken 
away, and in the temple [shall be] the abomination of desolation, and 
until the consummation of the time, that which is determined shall be 
inflicted upon the desolate.’ Now the half of a week (or of a seven— 
‘ dimidium hebdomadis’) are three years and six months.” .. .. 

§ 26. “ Still more clearly also concerning the last time, and concern- 
ing those ten kings who exist in it, amongst whom that empire which 
now bears sway shall be divided, John the disciple of the Lord has 
shown in the A ypse, declaring what the ten horns were, which 
were seen by Daniel, saying that it was thus told to him: ‘ And the 
ten horns which thou hast seen, are ten kings, who have not yet re- 
ceived their kingdom, but shall receive their power as kings in the 
same hour with the beast. These have one mind, and give their 
strength and power to the beast. These shall make war with the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them, since He is Lord of lords and 
King of kings. It is manifest, therefore, that he who is to come will 
slay three of these, and the rest shall become subject to him, and he 
himself [shall be] the eighth among them ; and they shall lay Babylon 
waste and shall burn her with fire, and shall give their kingdom to the 
beast, and shall put the church to flight; aud then afterwards they 
shall be destroyed by the advent of our Lord,’ ” 

St. Ireneeus then proceeds to quote Daniel, xi. 33, 34; 41—45, and 
applies it to the same subject and period. In the course of his re- 
marks occurs the following: “Christ is the stone which is cut out 
without hands, which shall destroy temporal kingdoms, and shall bring 
on the eternal one, which is the resurrection of the just; ‘the God of 
heaven, says he [Daniel], shall raise up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed.’ 

§ 28, Speaking of the final separation of the righteous and the 
wicked, he proceeds, ‘And therefore the apostle says: ‘ Because 
they did not receive the love of God that they might be saved, there- 
fore God shall send upon them the working of error, that they may 
believe a lie, that they all may be condemned who have not believed 


_ the truth, but have consented to iniquity :’ he coming, and of his own 


mind summing up the apostasy on himself, and of his own will and 
resolution working whatsoever he shall work, and sitting in the temple 
of God, that those who are seduced by him may worship him as the 
Messiah ; (on which account also justly he shall be cast into the lake 
of fire ;) God, moreover, according to his providence foreknowing all 
things, and at the fit season sending him who was to be such a one, 
‘that they may believe a lie,’ &c. Whose coming, John in the Apo- 
calypse, has indicated thus: ‘And the beast which I saw was like a 
leopard, and his feet as [the feet] of a bear, and his mouth as the 
mouth of a lion, and the dragon gave to him his power and his throne 
and great authority : and one of his heads was, as it were, wounded 
to death, and his wound of death was healed, and all the earth won- 
dered after the beast: and they worshipped the dragon because he 
had given power to the beast ; and they worshipped the beast saying, 
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Who is like to that beast, and who is able to fight with him? And 
there was given to him a mouth, speaking great things and blasphemy ; | 
and power was given to him for forty and two months, And he 
opened his mouth to blasphemy against God, to blaspheme His name 
and His tabernacle, and those who dwell in heaven, And power was 
given to him over every tribe, and people, and tongue, and nation. And 
all worshipped him who dwell upon the earth, whose name is not 
written in the book of life of the Lamb, slain from the foundation of 
the world. If any one has ears, let him hear. If any one shall lead 
into captivity, he shall go into captivity.. If any one shall kill with 
the sword, he must be killed with the sword. This isthe patience and 
faith of the saints.’ Then afterwards also concerning his attendant, 
(whom he also calls the false prophet,) he says: ‘ He spake asa dragon, - 
and he exercised all the power of the first beast in his sight, and he 
causes the earth and them who dwell in it to worship the first beast, 
whose deadly wound was healed. And he shall do great wonders, so 
as even to make* fire to descend from heaven to the earth in the sight 
of men, and he seduces those who dwell upon the earth.’ Let not any 
one think that he works these miracles by a divine power, but by 
magical operation. And it is not to be wondered at if, when deemo- 
niacal and apostate spirits minister to him, by means of them he works 
miracles, by which he may seduce those who dwell on the earth, 
* And,’ says he, ‘ he shall command an image to be made to the beast, 
and he shall give breath to the image, so that the image may both 
speak, and cause those who shall not worship it to be killed, And,’ 
he says, ‘he shall cause a mark,t moreovgr,gOedbe given in the fore- 
head and in the right hand, that no one may be able to buy or sell, 
save he who has the mark of the name of the beast or the number of 
his name ; and that the number is six hundred and sixty-six; which 
is six hundreds, six tens, and six units, as a recapitulation of the whole 
of his apostasy, which has taken place in six thousands of years. For 
in how many soever days this world was made, in so many thousands 
of years is it also consummated. And on account of this says the 
Scripture, ‘ And the heaven and the earth were finished and all the 
host of them. And God finished on the sixth day His works which He 
made, and God rested on the seventh day from all His works which 
He made,’ Now this is both a narrative of preceding events, as they 
took place, and a prophecy of future ones, For the day of the Lord 
is as a thousand years: but in six days the things which were made 
were finished: it is manifest, therefore, that the six-thousandth year 
is the consummation of them,” .. . 


“St. Ambrose says, “‘ What we read in the Book of Job, that the devil, by the per- 
mission of God, caused fire to descend from heaven by himself, this he will do by 
means of Antichrist and his followers in the last time.”——Feuardent. 

t St. Ambrose remarks, “It may come to pass that as we have the mark of Christ, 
that is, the cross with which we are si ; so Antichrist may have his peculiar 
mark, with which those may be signed who have believed in him. The author of the 
ee De consum, seculi, ascribed to St. Hippolytus, says that the mark of the 


ast will be not to use the sign of the cross, but rather to execrate and abolish it.” 
—Feuardent, 
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He proceeds to speak of the “tribulation which it is necessary that 
those who are saved should pass through in order that they may be 
fitted for the banquet of the king,”’ and afterwards adds, in § 29, “ And 
therefore, when in the end the church shall suddenly be taken from 
hence to Him, (assumetur) He says, there shall be tribulation such as 
has not been from the beginning, nor shall be. For this is the last 
conflict of the just, in which, conquering, they are crowned with incor- 
ruption. And, on account of this, in the beast which comes, a summing 
up is made of all iniquity and all deceit, so that all apostatic power 
flowing together and shut up in him may be cast into the furnace of 
fire. Appropriately, therefore, also his name will have the number six 
hundred and sixty-six, summing up in himself all the mixture of evil 
which was before the flood, which resulted from the apostasy of angels, 
(for Noah was six hundred years old, and the flood came upon the 
earth, for* the destruction of sin on account of that most wicked gene- 
ration which was in the times of Noah ;) summing up, moreover, also 
all the error [which was] the inventor of idols which occurred after 
the flood, and the killing of the prophets, and the burning of the righ- 
teous. For that image which was set up by Nebuchadnezzar had the 
height of sixty cubits, and the breadth of six cubits; on account of - 
which both Ananias and Azarias and Misael, not worshipping it, were 
cast into the furnace of fire, by means of that which happened to them, 
foretelling that burning of the righteous which will be towards the end, 
lor that whole image was a prefiguration of the coming of Antichrist, 
decreeing that he alone should be worshipped at all by all men. 
Therefore, the six hundred years of Noah in whose time the flood took 
place on account of the apostasy, aud the number of cubits of the 
image, on account of which the righteons were cast into the furnace of 
fire, signify the number of the name of him, on whom is summed up 
all the apostasy, and injustice, and wickedness, and false prophesying 
and deceit of the six thousand years ; on account of which things, also, 
the deluge of fire shall come.” 

Here I will pause for the present, since I shall have written as much 
as will probably be convenient to be admitted into one number of the 
Magazine. I have endeavoured to translate as literally as possible, in 
order to give the sense of the author with as much fidelity as I can; 
and, on this account, I have even adhered to the occasional confusion 
of tenses (as will be perceived) which occurs in the Latin version. 
Where a fragment of the original Greek has been preserved, and a 
better sense could be obtained from it than from the Latin, I have of 
course followed it. Those who are acquainted with the barbarous 
Latin of the version, (which, in respect to much of the treatise, is well 
known to be all that has been spared to us,) will be well aware that 


* I have here translated from the Greck fragment, as the words “ in resurrec- 
tionem terre” in the Latin seem incapable of translation, and are probably an error, 
arising, as Grabe suggests, from the fact of the translator having made two words 
(éx’ dvaoracw) of what was originally one in the text of St. Irenaus, ravae- 
yijc, insolentiam sive rebellionem terre); or, as he farther suggests, be 
may have used a barbarous word, inresurrectionem for insurrectionem, 
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in some passages it is very difficult to arrive at the correct meaning of 
them. If 1 have fallen into any mistakes in what I have sent already, 
or should fall into any in what I may hereafter send, I should feel 
obliged if any more learned reader of your Magazine, who may be » 
better acquainted with the author's style and peculiarities, would have 
the kindness to point out and correct my errors. 

I remain, Rey. Sir, very respectfully yours, {a stn 


* 


NULLIUS IN REPLY TO DR TODD. 


Sir,—I should be glad to be allowed to supply an omission in my last 
reply to Dr. ‘Todd. Dr. ‘Todd considers it “ entirely contrary to what 
(he believes) the plain words of holy Scripture” for “the multitude 
whom no man can number to be identified with the 144,000,” This 
he appears to consider a strong point. He thinks it a sufficient objec- 
tion to my argument, that I am “ compelled by it to maintain that the 
several tribes of Israel, enumerated particularly and by name, do not 
mean the tribes of Israel.” IT do not know that it compels me to do, 
or that I do exactly, anything of the kind. But I certainly identify 
the 144,000 with the multitude whom no man can number out of all 
nations, and I do so, as I have noticed, in good company. But what 
I wish here to remark is, that in the view which Dr, ‘Todd contends 
for, and which he thinks so undeniable and obvious, there is (as the 
amount of authority arrayed against it wuld prepare us to believe) 
an original and fatal flaw. It is this. The Christian chureh, accord- 
ing to this view of Dr. ‘Todd’s, is precisely a multitude gathered out of 
all nations, and i is NOTHING MORE. It has not any other aspect. It 
is not, for instance, in any sense or shape, a graft into the Jewish olive. 
It is not a community which grows upon a Jewish root. The Jews 
who make a part of it, even those who originally constituted it, do 
not form “the natural branches” of it, or stand in any different rela- 
tion to it to what othersdo. ‘To represent the church as, in one aspect 
of it, a great multitude out of ad nations, and in another, a remnant 
saved according to the election of grace out of the Jewish nation, is, 
according to Dr. Todd, to write absurdly. A great multitude whom 
no man can number, cannot be, according to him, a body of 144,000 
Israelites—a body of 144,000 Israelites cannot be a great multitude 
whom no man can number out of all nations. According, then, to 
Dr, Todd, it is untrue that (in the language of Alexander Knox, 
quoted in the Magazine for July, 1847) the expression “* were made 
nigh (in the Ephesians) is equivalent to, were made Jews.’ It is un- 
true that “the breaking down the middle wall of partition was accom. 
plished, not by disenfranchising the Jews, but by co-enfranchising the 
Gentiles.” It is untrue that “St. Paul ascribes to the body of Gentile 
Christians generally, a transferred, or rather, a co-participant enjoyment 
of the Israelitish constitution.” ‘The Jew is altogether merged (ac- 
cording to Dr. Todd) in this general amalgamation “ from all nations,” 
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Now, he is so, doubtless, in one aspect; but then, | think it obvious 
that there is another aspect according to which the Jewish Christians 
stand out to observation, as “the natural branches” furnishing the 
“root” of a church, on which believers of “the nations” grow as 
“ grafts.” For this aspect of the Christian church the view of Dr, 
Todd makes no provision ; while it finds (as it appears to me) its exact 
expression in the representation of the church, as, in its original con- 
stitution and formal idea, “ a remnant saved according to the election 
of grace out of the Jewish nation,” but so as to give ultimate occasion 
for “a great multitude out of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, 
and tongues,” to be found “ with palms in their hands before the 
throne of God, having washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” ‘The passages which I cited in the number 
for July last, from Alexander Knox, with the entire letter from which 
they were taken, seem to me deserving of more attention, in connexion 
with this question, than, I must suppose, they have commanded. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Todd, and M, N. D., the sentiment that “the several 
tribes of Israel, enumerated particularly and by name, do not mean 
the tribes of Israel,” is so glaringly absurd, that the system of a writer 
“compelled to maintain” a position of the kind, finds its ready and 
immediate condemnation in this circumstance. And not one word is 
said at the same time by either of these writers to show that the sen- 
timent is inadmissible, or the interpretation incorrect. An interpreta- 
tion which Dr. ‘Todd supposes adopted by me only on “ compulsion,” 
appears, as we have seen, to have been the common and spontaneous 
view of all the earliest and best of the patristic commentators upon 
record, And what possible objection can be thought to lie against it ? 
The apostle himself declares the church to be the “ Israel of God,” 
and, if an Israel, then certainly a éwelve tribes of God, and if a twelve 
tribes “ of God,” that is, recognised by him as Ais “ servants,” then a 
twelve tribes co-existing at one and the same time with another twelve 
tribes, which, though still “ beloved for the Fathers’ sake,’ is, for the 
present, contemplated as rejected “ for the gospel’s sake.” ‘The only 
question after this is—What is the relation of this Israel of God to 
“Israel after the flesh” ? And is not this a question also resolved by the 
apostle? “I say then, Hath God cast away his people? God for- 
bid: for I also am an Jsraelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the TRIBE 
of Benjamin. God hath not cast away his people whom he foreknew. 
Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias ? how he maketh inter- 
cession to God against Israel, saying, Lord, they have killed thy pro- 
phets, and digged down thine altars; and | am left alone, and they 
seek my life. But what saith the answer of God tohim? I have 
reserved to myself 7000 men, who have not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. Even so then at this present time there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace.’ Rom, xi, v. l—4. 

The system of Dr. Todd and M. N. D. “ compel them to maintain” 
(after the example of the manner in which the Socinians endeavour to 
escape from the force of the more definite and undeniable of those ex- 
pressions which contain the great mysteries of our faith) that expres- 
sions such as those of which “the Israel of God” is an example— 
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(«Weare the circumcision,” “He hath made both one, breaking 
down the middle wall of partition between us,” &c. &c.)—are nothing 
more than isolated and passing figures. But this, 1 think, would be 
generally seen to be a palpable mistake. The passage just quoted, 
and the whole tenour of the eleventh chapter of the Romans, the whole 
spirit indeed of the New Testament, evinces that it is;—evinees that 
“ the blessing” all along is constantly “ the blessing of Abraham,” that 
the primary and proper recipients of this blessing, under the existing 
dispensation—the “ natural branches” for the stocks of the “true 
vine’—are those “ Israelites of the seed of Abraham,” of one or an- 
other of the twelve tribes whom God “ foreknew.” The blessing,” 
indeed, came ultimately also “on the Gentiles,” (Galat. iii, ver. 14,) but 
it came to ‘hem also as “ the blessing of Abraham.” It associated them 
in the privileges of * the remnant” in which “the root and. fatness” of 
the Jewish “ olive” continued to display themselves. It did not merge 
the distinctive notion of a Jewish blessing in the notion of a blessing 
indiscriminately shared by a great multitude out of “all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues.” Dr. Todd has never as yet 
spoken out plainly on this point. Contented with a supercilious notice 
of a system of interpretation which “ compels” its advocates “ to main- 
tain that the several tribes of Israel, enumerated particularly and b 

name, do not mean the tribes of Israel,’ he has never told us whether 
he considers the sentiments of Mr. Maurice and Alexander Knox, as 
quoted by me in the July number of this periodical, to be mistaken, 
or the contrary. He has never told us whether he admits or denies 
that being “made nigh” is, in the language of Alexander Knox, 
“equivalent to being made Jews.” And yet everything turns on this 
question,—for if, in point of fact, a person “ made a member of Christ” 
is * made a Jew” —becomes a “ partaker of the root and fatness of the 
olive-trce,” and, like the proselytes of the former dispensation, is intro- 
duced “into the congregation” of that “‘ remnaut” of “ Israelites of the 
seed of Abraham,” which God “foreknew” for the period of the 
present dispensation as his “ people,” his “twelve tribes,” then it 


follows—it appears to me to do so—that at least one natural and 


appropriate designation of the Christian church is that of “the Israel 
of God,” the designation of it as a representative and remnant-twelve 
tribes, sealed and separated off “as the servants of God” at the same 
time that the nation otherwise is swept away by the four winds of 
heaven from that platform of divine recognition and acceptance which 
it previously had occupied. NULLIUS, 


RELIQULAZ LITURGIC., 


Sin,—I have no wish to treat your correspondent “ M.”’ more harshl 

than the occasion warrants, ‘lo an author, or an editor, who has 
done his best, (bad though his best may be,) | would ever show for- 
bearance, even if 1 could not add encouragement. But when a critic, 
no way qualified for the task, comes forward merely to condemn and 
revile,—calling bad names, and imputing dishonest and unworthy 
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motives,—saying what he cannot prove, and unsaying what he no 
lounger dares maintain,—and ransacking the faults and follies of the 
past for the disparagement of present reputation, the cause of sound 
literature, not to say of sound morality, demands that he be stopped : 
and spite of his ambuscades, and other stratagems of war, L think I 
have shown in part already, and may show a little further before | 
end, that “ M.” is one, who, if he cannot be compelled to cease from 
shooting his arrows, may at least be left to see them fall aimless and 
pointless to the ground, 

Several of your customary correspondents have addressed me by 
letter, assuring me they utterly disown “ M.” and his communications, 
While thanking them for their attention, | beg to assure them in re- 
turn, that there was no occasion for the trouble they have so kindly 
taken. 

« M.” complains of the looseness of my writing. I know not what 
he calls looseness. I think | have written grammatically, and intel- 
ligibly too, if he wishes to understand: and I cannot help suspecting, 
that in both the examples he adduces, he will find he has twisted a 
cord for himself, that will bind him rather tighter than he likes. 

* L never said that both editions of the Puritan Liturgy ought to hive 
been printed complete in Mr. Hall's collection,”’—His words were, “ ‘To 
do this fully,” (that is, “to point out all the variations between the 
two books,”) * it would be necessary to reprint both of them at length.” 
Ky these words one of these two things must be meant; either that I 
ought to have reprinted them, or that he must reprint them himself, 
In denying the former, he adopts the latter meaning, and so leaves 
the case exactly as it stood before: his object being to show that the 
difference between the two editions was so extensive, that no collation 
could be given short of an entire reprint of both. In fact, were there 
sch a difference as he states between them, I certainly ought to have 
reprinted them both entire. But this 1 before called, and this 1 now 

‘all again, an outrageous exaggeration : as 1 will prove hereafter, 

Again: “ J never said that Archbishop Laud had nothing to do with 
the preparation of the Service-book for Scotland.” —No, he never said it 
in so many words, but he left it as an insinuation with his readers, in 
the endeavour to convict me of announcing what I afterwards dis- 
covered was contrary to fact. In my Prospectus, I had said that the 
book was ** prepared under the direction of Laud ;” but in my Intro- 
duction, *«M.” says I have proved that the statement could not be 
sustained.” This, then, he considers a question set at rest, and by me, 
that the book was noé prepared under the direction of Laud, For 
myself, IT consider no such thing, but quite the contrary, I have 
shown, in my Introduction, the accuracy of my Prospectus; that 
although neither originated, nor approved, the book was actually pre- 
pared by Laud, ‘The only contradiction exists in the mind and argu- 
ment of « M.;” and unless he goes the length of denying that Laud 
had anything to do with the book, his mound of sand sinks at once 
from under him, and | have but to retort his insult on himself, « The 
misrepresentation ts such, that I know not how to desiqnate it.” 

On the other hand, “ M,” accuses me, again and again, of calling 
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the Middleburgh Prayer-book of 1586 the original (that is, as he means, 
the first) edition. Where and when did IL assign it that distinction ? 
In printing the colophon at the end of the book. Why, Sir, I printed 
the colophon, because I printed the book, and the edition of the book, 
to which the colophon belongs. And as for my engaging to print from 
none but original editions, who would not at once understand that by 
the word original I did not pledge myself to the first, if a second ora 
third appeared on collation more desirable; but simply to the old 
editions, published by the authors or compilers, to the exclusion of 
modern reprints ? 

«M,”’ wonders what I can mean by asserting that Laud’s Com- 
munion-office (I still call it his, for his, it was) came again into use in 
Scotland about the year 1743. This, he suggests, must have been “a 
new office, not very dissimilar from that at present used.in Scotland.” 
Iam not surprised at the ignorance of “M,” here: men better ac- 
quainted than he with ecclesiastical documents have fallen into the 
same mistake. So it is, however, that the introduction of Gadderer’s 
Communion-Office (commonly so called) was preceded by the restora- 
tion of Laud’s: and of Laud’s Office, so restored in a distinct and 
exact edition, of the reign of George II, I shall give a reprint in the 
I'RAGMENTA LituraGica already announced for publication. 

As to the folio of 1687 ; supposing there were two editions, the ex- 
planation is easy enough—viz., that the cancelled leaf was reprinted 
instead of the cancel; but how, supposing there was but one edition, 
variations should appear throughout, even to the woodcut capitals, for 
this I can conceive no explanation possible, 

The dispute about the leaves of “Certaine Prayers” subjoined to 
certain copies, is worth settling, chiely#s‘a matter of curiosity ; and, 
no doubt, capable of being settled, “ M,”’ says that “ many copies exist 
with three such leaves,”’ and “ copies” (more than one) “ with four.” 
As he has himself seen these, perhaps he will refer us to a few of the 
many (say half-a-dozen), and so afford us the opportunity of com- 
parison, 

“M.” goes a long way round to allude to my correspondence with 
the late Mr. Sturges Bourne, in The Gentleman's Magazine of 1835, on 
the Remains of Bishop Lowth. I have long ago made apology (in the 
Preface to my Harmony of Confessions) for having published the MS, 
sermons there attributed to the bishop: not because I doubt their 
authenticity, but because I cannot avouch they were designed by the 
author for publication, But as to my misdemeanor, in charging Mr. 
Bourne with making a statement I had made myself, I really neither 
know, nor shall care to ascertain, the circumstances alleged. ‘This, 
however, I cannot easily forget: that Mr. Bourne was a kind friend 
to me, when I was a poor curate much in want of friends; and that, 
so far from enmity ensuing upon the publication of Bishop Lowth, Mr. 
Bourne, both by letter and by word of mouth, expressed his regret to 
me for the altercation that had taken place, and continued (so far as I 
know to the contrary) my friend till his decease. 

But “ M.” gets still further out of his course, to refer to my edition 
(proposed, but never published) of John Marston, Six-and-twenty 
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years ago, when an under-graduate at Oxford, fresh from Winchester, 
in connexion with two or three others almost as desultory in their 
studies as myself, I devised the boyish freak of editing the Elizabethan 
Dramatists; of which we knew about as much as “ M,” appears to 
know of the Elizabethan Ritualists, A tolerably complete assortment 
of Marstoniana happening to fall into my hands, to work I went ; still 
collecting and collating, with proposals for an edition of 250 copies, 
The result was anything but failure. Every copy was bespoke, and 
under patronage singularly gratifying. But the frolics of youth are 
not the occupations for manhood and the ministry. Under more 
serious contemplations, Marston went out of favour ; and though offered 
a hundred guineas by one of the most respectable publishers in London 
for the work complete, I sold my books to Mr. Thorpe, and put my 
papers into the fire. My friend, the Rev. A. Dyce, (less scrupulous, 
but far more competent, than myself,) has done his part most nobly 
for others of the set: but Marston still remains, and will probably re- 
main, unedited. 

‘¢M.” thinks he is a match for the men he provokes to battle; such 
as Bunsen; perhaps, with the exception of Gueranger, the first litur- 
gical scholarin Europe. Now, then, I will allow him the opportunity 
of breaking his lance with one who freely owns himself less than the 
least. He challenges me to the proof that the Middleburgh Liturgy 
of 1586 is, to the extent of sixty-one pages, a reprint line for line, and 
letter for letter, of the Waldegrave Liturgy without date. I accept 
the challenge. There is nothing like accessible facts, to try the accu- 
racy of men. I shall venture to solicit, what I know, Mr, Editor, you 
will grant—a fair field and no favour, in the British Magazine. Be 
not startled at the request; I shall not be driven to reprint the two 
books at length, Six little pages of Waldegrave, and six little pages 
of Middleburgh, for variations, and three more little pages of Middle- 
burgh, for additions,—will all come into three of yours ; and two pages 
more of yours for titles, tables of contents, and so forth, will fully meet 
the demand for “a copious induction of particulars,” And let the 
terms stand thus: if I am wrong, I edit no more liturgies; if “« M.,” 
he writes no more reviews. 

But I must add a word for another correspondent, who signs 
«“M. A.,” in the magazine for March. He describes himself as sadly 
aggrieved on finding his own name among the subscribers enumerated 
for the sanction conferred on my collection. Does he not see that the 
anonymous character of his communication, while it detracts from the 
authenticity of the announcement, puts the complaint beyond the reach 
of remedy? Had “M. A.” only written me word who he was, I 
could have relieved him at once from his distress by the erasure of his 
name from the copies now just issuing to subscribers, 

« M, A.” rejoices that the defects of my publication, with its “ pre- 
tentious title,” ave been so well exposed by “M.” Every man has 
of course a right to his own standard of ability; and if « M.” and 
“A.M.” can meet and shake hands on the very humble ground of 
complaint occupied by each of them against the Retiquiae Lirur- 
Gica, | would be the last in the world to think of putting them asunder, 
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Possibly, even in other respects, your two correspondents are more 
nearly related than appears upon the surface of their initials, 

« M, A.” thinks the size and shape of the volumes somewhat childish. 
Your readers may think the same epithet not inapplicable to his objec- 
tion. It was the size and shape adopted by Mr. Pantin and Dr. Todd 
in their beautiful editions of Wycliffe, and by Mr. Pickering, in what 
he jocosely calls his miniature Roxburghs: and there is a convenience, 
as well as a propriety, in its adoption by myself, from the multitude of 
marginal references that occur in several of the volumes. 

But “ M. A.” entertains “ a graver suspicion ;” he fears the size and 
shape may not impossibly have been assumed, partly in consideration 
of price. ‘To be sure they were. The Parker Society presénts “a 
conventional standard”’ of four vols. 8vo, for 17.; but to 7000 or 8000 
subscribers. For an edition of 500 copies, a publisher must draw a 
little more heavily on the pockets of his friends; and if they would 
not pay their pound for one or two large volumes, they must be in- 
duced by five or six of humbler form and pretensions. 

I, however, have a graver accusation against **M. A.” “ Who thinks 


- to look at the publishing technicalities of a prospectus?” Fancy my 


making such a remark, as an excuse for a departure from the terms of 
publication. Surely, if “M.” is honest, “ M. A.” will be visited for 
this. 

But “M. A.” complains, furthermore, that the American Liturgy is 
nothing but the English,—the departures so slight and few, that six 
pages would have described them all. So soon after the delivery of 
the publication to subscribers, readers could hardly be expected to 
have got so far as vol. 5. By this time your correspondent may have 
discovered that the agreement between the English and Americah f& 
quite as imaginary as the disagreement asserted by “ M.”’ between the 
Waldegrave and the Middleburgh. As six would seem the favourite 
number just now, I would all but engage to say, that as in the latter 
there are not six pages that differ, so in the former there are not six 
that correspond, 

But, toreturn a moment: I have not quite done with “ M.” Whom 
does he intend, in his previous letter, by the “ many of our clergy” 
(successors of the Puritans!) who “ adopt all sorts of shifts in perform- 
ing the services of the church, omitting some passages and changing 
others, wherever they can do so without exposing themselves to the 
censure of their diocesan? Whether any of them, if so disposed, could 
offend without danger, I much doubt. There is generally to be found 
some hungry sycophant, the spy of the town or village, lying in wait 
for the failings of the evangelical clergy, and ready to report them 
(anonymously or pseudonymously) to the bishop. But much more I 
doubt, whether there be any so disposed; and if *‘ M.” can bring the 
matter home, let him stand up openly as an accuser, instead of skulk- 
ing under his disguise as a slanderer of his brethren ; and their dio- 
cesan shall judge between them. 

Sir, I have done; and done with all, I trust, except the variations 
of the Puritan Liturgy ; to which, with your permission, I will return 
forthwith, Allow me only to state, in conclusion, that my first issue 
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of Rejected Liturgies will be followed shortly by a second issue of 
Liturgies received in particular Churches and Congregations ; and that, 
thanks to “M.," nearly every copy is already bespoken, both for a 
second edition of the first issue just completed, and for the second 
issue now in progress through the press, 

I am, Sir, your obedient faithful servant, 


Perer HALL.* 
Bath, April 10, 1848. 


ON PSALMODY. 


Sir,—In your last number there was an interesting paper by the Rev. 
Frederick Poynder on “ Church Psalmody,” One observation of his, 
many, besides myself, will perhaps take means to correct: at all 
events, I will do it for one. 

‘l‘owards the close of his remarks, having dwelt on the desirableness 
of “uniformity in psalmody,’”’ he commends the work to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and says, that “ a good selection 
of psalms and hymns, published under their auspices, even if it en- 


joyed no church authority, would soon be generally used,” 


‘This statement would seem to show that Mr, Poynder (and perhaps 
many of your readers) may be ignorant of the publication by the 
society of a very useful little manual for the purpose, entitled “ Selec- 
tions from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms of David, by a 
Presbyter of the United Church of England and Ireland.” It is 
placed in the society’s catalogue, towards the end of the list which is 
headed, “ The Book of Common Prayer and Psalms.” 

If the simple testimony of a private clergyman be of any value on 
such a point, it will be a pleasure to have thus far called attention to 
what has always appeared to me to be very nearly, if not quite, the 
thing we want, 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Beta. 


* The Editor has some doubts whether he is altogether justified in printing the 
last paragraph of Mr. Hall’s letter, as it may be regarded almost in the light of an 
advertisement. But he has, on reflection, thought it better to print it without any 
omission. It is extremely desirable in a controversy like the present to allow the 
writers on each side the utmost latitude of expression, and to interfere as little as 
possible between them. Mr. Hall will feel that every facility is given him for reply- 
ing, in whatever terms he thinks proper. With regard, however, to a term he has 
once, at least, applied to his opponent, “pseudonymous,” it does not seem very clear what 
his intention is, and it would be well to state more definitely what the word is meant 
to convey, as Mr. Hall appears to use it emphatically, and to distinguish the signa- 
ture adopted by his opponent from one merely anonymous. In justice to the gentle- 
man who has written under the signature of “M.,” it is but fair to state, that, so far 
from supposing him.to have had any particular object in selecting that signature rather 
than any other, the Editor has considerable doubts, whether his correspondent’s 
first letter bore any signature at all in the original. His impression is that it did not, 
and that in the hurry of giving the MS. to the printer, he (the Editor) affixed the 
letter “ M.” to it, as the first that happened to occur to him. The Editor may be 
wrong in this, and cannot now ascertain whether he is or not, without taking more 
trouble than the inquiry is worth.—Eb., 
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Tue following documents have appeared in the public papers 
within the last month :— 


“DEAN MEREWETHER’S APPEAL TO THE PRIMATE. 


« To the Right Honourable and most Reverend Father in God, John Bird, by 
Divine Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Englund 


and Metropolitan, and Superior, and Vacante Sede Sole Visitor of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Hereford. 


“THE DUTIFUL AND MOST RESPECTFUL APPRAL OF JOHN MEREWETHER, DOCTOR IN 
DIVINITY, DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF HEREFORD, 


« Showeth,—That the statutes of the cathedral church of Hereford 
consist of several codes of laws for the government of that church, 
of different periods; the first termed ‘ Laudabiles Consuetudines,’ 


being the early regula of this church, but in many respects still acted 


upon in the present day; the second, probably drawn up by John 
Aquablanea, dean, about the year 1289, a compilation and modifica- 
tion of the former; the third, revised during the reign and under the 
sanction of Queen Elizabeth; and the fourth, a revision of the last- 
mentioned code, in which some trifling alterations were made, but 
which recite and re-enforce the early statutes or consuctudines in the 
following words:— 

“Cap. 4, s. 2. (a) ‘ Reliquam vero Decani jurisdictionem vacante 
decanatu ad aliquem residentiariorum ex consensu capituli spectares 
decernimus, iis que omnibus et singulis stricte injungimus, ut dili- 
gcnter curent, laudabiles hujus ecclesia consuetudines, leges regni de 
rebus ecclesiasticis, canones ecclesia Anglicane et constitutiones epis- 
copi visitatorias fideliter observari.’ 

«“ Again, Cap. 12, s. 7. (b) ‘Cum vero fieri non possit ut consue- 
tudines ecclesia cathedralis et collegii vicariorum choralium appro- 
bate, scripto brevi omnes comprehendantur: generaliter edicimus 
omnes eas in posterum ab iis ad quos pertinent, observandas modo 
nee verbo Dei, nec legibus aut statutis hujus regni Anglise, nee sanc- 
tionibus nostris ecclesiasticis (quas injunctiones dicunt) sive canonibus, 
et constitutionibus ecclesia Anglican, neque istis deinque statutis 
adversentur, aut hic alio modo provise atque immutate fuerint ; alio- 
qui in eo prorsus rescindendas, et antiquandas esse.’ 

“ That upon occasion of the installation of a bishop and a dean, the 
following oath is respectively taken by each. 

“(e) *Kgo ab hac hora in autea, fidelis ero huie sacro 
sancte ecclesia Herefordensi, necnon jura, libertates, privilegia et 
consuetudines ejusdem pro viribus observabo atque ca manutenebo 
et defendam pro posse meo, sic me Deus adjuvet et hee sancta 
evangelia,’ 

‘That upon occasion of the installation of every dignitary and pre- 


bendary of the said cathedral church, the following oath is taken by 
each. 


Vou, XXXIII.— May, 1848. 2s 
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“‘(d) ¢ Juro insuper ac Deo teste fideliter promitto, me omnia sta- 
tuta et laudabiles ratasque consuetudines hujus ecclesiz cathedralis 
Herefordensis, collegii vicariorum choralium, ibidem, hospitalis sive 
domus eleemosynaria Sti. Ethelberti ibidem hospitalis Ledburiensis ; 
si et quatemus me meamque personam attigerint pro viribus observa- 
turum; commodum et honorem dictorum respective ecclesizw, col- 
legii, et hospitalium, pro virili omnique quo possum, sano consilio et 
industria provecturum et procuraturum; si quod ipsis aut ipsorum 
alicui damnum aut periculum creari vel intentari rescivero, decano et 
capitulo quam primum rectecturum, et pro viribus propulsaturum ; 
nihil quod ne damnum aut periculum ecclesiw, collegii, aut hospi- 
talium vergere posse intellexero, foris revelaturum ; dimissiones in 
posterum non facturum nec faciendis consensurum nisi ex mente et 
sensu statutorum supra scriptorum; decano denique omnibusque 
authoritate in me fungentibus in omnibus legitimis et honestis, absque 
omni ad alios judices aut jusdicem appellatione, provocatione, quercla 
aut supplicatione frustratoria (praterquam in causis per statuta ad 
episcopum Herefordensem aut archiepiscopum Cantuariensem de jure 
deferendis) morem gesturum atque obtemperaturum ; ita Deus mihi 
sit propitius in Jesu Christo.’ 

‘That in the letters patent prefixed to the said latest statutes, in 
which the last oath is enjoined, bearing the great seal of King Charles 
the First, the following words appear :— 

“(e) ‘Carolus Dei gratia magne Britannice, Francie, et Hibernia 
Rex, fidei defensor, &c. Dilectis decano ecclesia nostra cathedralis 
Herefordensis, et canonicis residentiariis ejusdem, capitulum facien- 
tibus necnon ceteris canonicis et prebendariis dict ecclesiz aut in 
aliqua dignitate, vel officio constitutis, archidiaconis, cancellario, pre- 
centori, thesaurario, prelectori, custodi etiam collegii vicariorum et 
vicariis choralibus, custodi hospitalis Sancti Ethelberti Herefordensis, 
et guardiano hospitalis Ledburiensis, universis denique membris, atque 
ministris dictorum ecclesie collegii et hospitalium, salutem.’ 

“ That in cap. 1, s. 6, it is enacted that certain payments be made, 
a bond entered into, and specified observances kept by each preben- 
dary admitted to the church. 

“ That in cap. 3, s..0, it is enacted (f) ‘In iis vero negotiis que 
per plurium suffragiorum collectionem capitulariter definienda sunt 
nihil omnino vim aliquam roburve obtinere patimur, sub pana perjurii 
in contrarium annitentibus nisi decanus et tres ad minimum residen- 
tiarii in iisdem plane consenserint, excepto tamen semper quod, si qua 
in re contigerit, omnes ad unum residentiarios reliquos consentire 
atque decanum solum, dissentire, in co casu, ejus dissentio nihili erit, 
sed quod ceteri omnes concorditer ordinaverint, pro rato et valido re- 
putabitur ad omnem juris effectum, inque acta referetur, et sigillo 
communi (si opus fuerit) communietur, ut res per decanum et capi- 
tulum conclusa, concessa atque confirmata.’ 

“That in cap. 10, s, 6, it is enacted (g) Nolumus sub sigillo ee- 
clesie communi aliqua feoda aut officia concedi, beneficiorum advo- 
cationes, donationes et preesentationes, aliasve concessiones ullas fieri, 
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possessiones quaslibet ecclesie clocari, aut utendas, fruendas, per syn- 

graphas, sive indenturas dimitti nisi capitulis vicessimo quinto die 

Junii, aut postridie ejus diei, aut postridie rationum ecclesie finitarum 

aut vicessimo quarto Martii celebrandis quotannis idgue decano 
cesente.” 

«That in the early statutes, it was enacted and never since abro- 
gated, but on the contrary, enjoined by the injunctions of Kin 
Kdward VI., and other authorities (2) ‘Item notandum quod sigillum 
eapituli semper debet reponi in thesauro, et sub tribus clavibus ibi 
custodiri, quarum una debet residere penes dominum decanum, et alize 


duc penes duos canonicos, ad hee electos a toto capitulo ;’ and that 
this was generally acted upon to a late period, as appears by the Act 
E Books, though at present neglected ; the necessity of the dean’s pre- 
i sence, however, at the sealing of documents, was enforced on occasion 


of an appeal in the year 1838, by the decision of the late bishop. 
“That by cap. 13, it is laid down what are the functions of the 
general chapter, and the times at which they are to meet—namely, 
(i) *Si aliquis de vero sensu alicujus ex istis aut aliis statutis eruendo 
posthac emerserit scrupulus, qui ad hospitalia Ledburiense, vel Sancti 
Ethelberti, sive ad collegium vicariorum choralium, aut aliquem ex 
eanonicis sive prebendariis non residentiariis aliumve inferioris condi- 
tionis hujus ecclesia ministrum aliqua ratione pertineat—decani, et 
majoris partis conventus ecclesiastici totius ex omnibus tum presen- 
‘ tibus canonicis sive prebendariis conflati, quod generale capitulum 
: vocant quodque bis quotannis postridié scilicet rationum finitarum et 
vicessimo quinto die mensis Junii, aut postridie ejus diei celebrari 
volumus suffragiis expediatur et explicetur.’ 
“That circumstances have recently occurred which, if uniformity 
of practice, peace, and good understanding in the church, and any 
certainty or confidence in the course of proceeding, not to say any 
eredit or respect to the church may be hoped for, and especially at 
this time, require imperatively that it should be declared by due au- 
thority, whether the aforesaid oaths are binding on those who take 
them, or whether they be a mere formal mockery of solemn obliga- 
tion, in a most awful sense, the taking of God’s holy name in vain. 

“ We therefore appeal to your Grace, during the vacancy of, or at 
least incomplete appointment to, the bishopric of Hereford, to issue 
your decision on this most important point, and if, as we cannot fora 
moment doubt, that such decision must affirm the validity and strin- 
gency of such oaths,—that they are not merely formal and nugatory, 
profane mockery, and taking of God’s name in vain, then we submit 
that these oaths are broken, if the statutes of Hereford Cathedral as 
' required, are not observed, and that all acts not conformable to them, 
S are null and void. Thus as touching the asserted election of the 
; Reverend Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden, we allege, that by the letters 
: patent of the late King Charles I., to which the great seal is still at- 
fp tached, it is declared that ‘the chapter consists of the dean and canons 
residentiary,’ to whom alone the congé d’élire was addressed, and that 
the other members of the church are therein recognised as the dean 
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and chapter, but that one archdeacon, five prebendaries, and six hono- 


y rary prebendaries claimed to vote, and did so vote at the asserted 
g election, and that the asserted election is invalidated thereby. 
fe bs *« Further, we allege, that by the said statutes certain requirements 
ia are made of all who become members of the said church, before they 
can be fully possessed of the said membership or dignity, and quali- 
fied to act, and that at the said election (as asserted) six honorary 
prebendaries claimed to vote, not one of whom had complied with 
4 those requirements of the statutes, and we submit that the said 
1% asserted election is invalidated thereby. 
Foe “ Further, we allege, that although in cap. III. s. 9, it is expressly 
or bs required thatdn all matters where the collection of votes takes place, 
g nothing shall be a valid act, unless the dean and three residentiaries 


f __-vote for it, under the penalties of perjury to those who advocate 
Pe otherwise, yet at the said asserted election, the dean and one canon 
voted against that election, which therefore cannot be otherwise than 
invalidated thereby. | 

“ Further, we allege, that the capitular seal was attached to the cer- 
tificates of election (as asserted) in spite of the dean’s protest which 
was annexed to each, and in direct opposition to him; that it was not 
kept in a box with three locks and three keys, of which one should be 
in his custody, so that he had no power to prevent the use thereof, 
when not duly authorized by a valid act of the dean and chapter, as in 
the present case, as it is implied he ought to have, in the statute cited, 
and the injunctions of King Edward VI., and other authorities ; and 
that the asserted election is also invalidated thereby. 

“And furthermore, we allege, that in the cap. XIII. of the said 
statutes, the assembly of the general chapter which is composed of the 
members of the cathedral church, over and above the dean and canons 
residentiary, is fixed for two days in the year only, of which the 28th 
December is not one, and their duties and functions therein pointed 
out; and therefore it appears that such members of the cathedral 
church of Hereford, were not entitled to vote on the said occasion, 
and that having so voted the asserted election is thereby also in- 
validated. 

“ Wherefore our earnest appeal and entreaty is for the good of the 
church, and the peace and regularity of proceeding in chapter that 
your Grace will determine for our guidance, whether the oaths we and 
all admitted to our church are required to take, are binding on us, 
and not a mere formal mockery, perpetrated for the mere sake of ob- 
taining such station and office, in consequence, whether the provisions 
of our said statutes must be observed,—specially whether the chapter 
is not confined to the dean and canons residentiary only ? whether to 
pass a valid act, the dean and three, or at least a majority of the body, 
i. e., the dean and two residentiaries, (including of necessity the dean,) 
now that oe canonry is suspended, must not consent to make such 
act valid. Whether the capitular seal must not in future be kept in 
a box with three locks and three keys, of which the dean shall retain 
one, and two of the canons elected as clavigers for that purpose retain 
one each? And we further appeal to your Grace not merely to settle 
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and resolve these questions for the future guidance and welfare of our 
church, and the regularity and peace of our proceedings, but also to 
surcease from the consecration of Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden, as 
bishop of this see, until such time as these points shall have been duly 
investigated and determined, and the validity or otherwise of his elec- 
tion clearly ascertained, and such further proceedings thereupon 
adopted as the case shall require. 

“Given under our hand and decanal seal, at Hereford, this 20th 
day of March, in the year of our Lord God one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight. | 

(L.S.) “Joun Merewetuer, Dean of Hereford. 


“ Receipt acknowledged by the Archbishop, March 22nd, 1848. 


NOTES, 


“ (a) We decree also that in the vacancy of the deanery all other 
jurisdiction of the dean shall belong to some one residentiary agreed 
upon by the chapter, and we do strictly enjoin all and every of them 
to take especial care that the ‘laudable customs’ of this church, 
the laws of the kingdom concerning matters ecclesiastical, the canons 
of the church of England, and the constitutions of the bishop made in 
his visitation be faithfully observed. 

“(b) But since all the approved customs of the cathedral chureh, 
aud college of the vicars choral, cannot be comprised in a short. 
manuscript, we declare in general that all such shall hereafter be ob- 
served by those whom they concern, as are not contrary to God's 
Word, the laws or statutes of this realm of England, our ecclesiastic 
sanctions commonly called injunctions, or the canons, or the constitu- 
tions of the church of England, or lastly, to these statutes, or are here 
otherwise ordered and changed ; or else shall in that respect be utterly 
made void and abrogated. 

“(e) I, from this hour forward will be faithful to this 
sacred church of Hereford, and also with all my strength observe the 
laws, liberties, privileges, and- customs of the same, and according to 
my power I will maintain and defend them. So may God help me, 
and these sacred gospels. 

if Oy, I do further swear and faithfully promise, God being my wit- 
ness, that I will, as far as I am able, observe all the statutes and laud- 
able and allowed customs of this cathedral church of Hereford, the 
college of the vicars choral there, the hospital or almshouse of St. 
Ethelbert there, and the hospital of Ledbury, wherein, and as far as 
they concern me and my person ; that I will promote and procure the 
respective credit and profit of the said church, college, and hospitals, 
to the utmost of my power and diligence; if I shall know of any hurt 
or danger designed or attempted against them, or any of them, I will 
reveal it to the dean and chapter with all speed, and do what I can to 
hinder it; 1 will not tell anything abroad which I may imagine pos- 
sible to tend tu the injury of the church, the college, or hospitals ; I 
will not make or consent to those who make leases for the future, but 
according to the sense and meaning of the statutes above written ; 
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Jastly, I will pay respect and obedience to the dean, and all others that 
belong to the cathedral church, and have any jurisdiction over me, in 
all things lawful and honest, without any manner of appeal, provoca- 
tion, complaint, or supplication to any other judge or judges, save in 
such causes as by these statutes may lawfully be brought before the 
Bishop of Hereford, or Archbishop of Canterbury. So help me God, 
through Jesus Christ. 

«(e) Charles, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, to our well-beloved the dean of 
our cathedral church of Hereford, and canons residentiaries thereof, 
who make the chapter—and also to the other canons and prebendaries 
of the said church, and such as have any dignity or office therein, to 
the archdeacons, chancellor, precentor, treasurer, prelector, custos of 
the college of vicars, and the vicars choral, to the custos of the hos- 
pital of St. Ethelbert, in Hereford, and the warden of the hospital of 
Ledbury, and lastly, to all members and ministers of the said church, 
college, and hospitals, greeting. © 

“(f) But in those matters which are to be decided in chapter by 
the collection of votes, we permit nothing to obtain any force or 
strength, upon pain of perjury to those who endeavour the contrary, wn- 
less the dean and three residentiaries, at least, do give their absolute 
consent thereto, always excepted that where it happens that every one 
of the other residentiaries do agree, and the dean alone do disagree, 
in such a case his dissent shall signify nothing, but what all the rest 
shall unanimously ordain shall be deemed firm and good to all intents 
and purposes, and shall be entered in their acts, and, if need be, shall 
pass under their common seal as a matter concluded, granted, and 
confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

“*(g) There shall not be granted, under the common seal of the 
church, any fees, or offices, advowsons of benefices, donations and 
presentations, or any other grants made—any of the possessions of 
the church farmed or leased out by indenture, in writing, but at the 
chapters to be held yearly upon the five and twentieth day of June, 
or the morrow after that day, or the morrow after the end of the audit, 
or upon the four and twentieth day of March, and that in the presence 
of the dean. 

*(h) Also, it is to-be noted that the seal of the chapter always must 
be placed in the treasury, and under three locks and keys there be 
guarded, of which one must remain in the possession of the dean, and 
the two others in the possession of two canons chosen for that charge 
by the whole chapter. 

“‘(¢) If any doubt shall hereafter arise about the true meaning of 
any of these or any other statutes which in anywise concerns the 
hospitals of Ledbury, and St. Ethelbert’s, in the college of the vicars 
choral, or any of the canons or prebendaries, that are not residen- 
tiariesyOr af other inferior minister of this church, it shall be inter- 
preted and settled by the votes of the dean and the greater part of 
the whole ecclesiastical assembly, made up of all the canons or pre- 
bendaries then present, which they call the general chapter, and 
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which we will shall meet twice in the year, to wit, on the day after the 
ending of the audit, and on the twenty-fifth day of the mouth of June, 
or the day after the same.” 


“The following is a copy of the correspondence concerning the 
Memorial presented by the three promoters to the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury :-— 
“London, March 11. 


“ Rev. Sir,—I write to acknowledge the receipt of the memorial 
to which your letter alludes, on the subject of Dr. Hampden’s conse- 
cration. 

“ The signatures of three clergymen will ensure to it all due atten- 
tion from, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 

“J, B, CANTUAR. 

“Rey. W. F. Powell.” 


“ Cirencester, the Parsonage, March 29, 1848. 

“My Lord Archbishop,—I had recently the honour of forwarding 
to your Grace a memorial signed by the two clergymen, who, in com- 
mon with myself, had been the promoters of the proceedings against 
the confirmation of Dr. Hampden, in a cause which had been frustrated 
in the court of your Grace's Vicar-General. 

“ Your Grace was pleased, in your letter of March the 11th, in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the memorial, to add that ‘ the signatures 
of three clergymen will ensure to it all due attention,’ ‘ 

“ I beg permission, after so long an interval, respectfully to remind 
your Grace, that we considered ‘a wrong had been done to us in 
being refused a hearing ;’ that we were ‘seeking refuge in the care of 
our metropolitan ;’ that we implored a consideration of our objections, 
and ‘desired an opportunity of proving them ;’ and likewise a prayer 
was added, that a ‘ competent ecclesiastical inquiry into the same 
might be instituted.’ 

“TI trust that your Grace will allow me to submit, that having ap- 
pealed to our metropolitan for sympathy, and prayed your Grace to 
obtain for us a hearing, we have been hoping for some declarative 
communication as to the result of the attention promised to our 
memorial, which has been expected the more patiently because we are 
aware how much your Grace must at present be pressed with avo- 
cations, 

‘I have the honour to remain, your Grace’s obedient, faithful ser- 


vant, 
“ W. F, 
“ Lambeth, March 30. 
“ Rev, Sir,—My silence on the subject of your memorial must not 
be aseribed to want of due attention to its contents. 
The memorial complained that you had been ‘ refused the hear 
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bi ing’ of certain objections against the appointment of Dr. Hampden to 
if the see of Hereford, and desired redress. But it was not within the 
a bounds of any authority possessed by me to give you the opportunity 
- of ‘ proving those objections,’ or to institute ‘a competent ecclesiasti- 


cal inquiry’ as proposed by your memorial. 

“ Finding, therefore, nothing in which I could act in compliance 
with your remonstrance, I proceeded in the execution of my office to 
obey her Majesty’s mandate for Dr. Hampden’s consecration in the 


: usual form. 
‘ ti “I remain, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 
“J, B. Canruar. 
Rev. W. F. Powell.” 
He i ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 
it Be : * To the Right Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of Excter. 


* My Lord,—We, the undersigned, clergy of and in the arch- 
deaconry of Exeter, respectfully offer for your lordship’s acceptance 
our thanks for the part which your lordship has taken in reference to 
the recent appointment of Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford. 

“ While the members of the church at large owe an expression of 
thanks to such of their spiritual fathers as endeavoured to prevent this 
appointment, we consider that, as belonging to your lordship’s diocese, 
we are more especially called upon to express our obligations to your 
lordship, for the judicious, dignified, and Christian course which your 
lordship has pursued. We would more particularly advert to your 
lordship’s judgment in not having required certificates of attendance 
on Dr. Hampden’s lectures since the passing of the academic statute 
relating to him; to your Jordship’s dutiful loyalty in having endeavoured 
to guard the crown against making an objectionable appointment ; and 
to your lordship’s exertions, as a legislator, in endeavouring to secure 
the purity and safety of the church. 

“We cannot refrain from conveying to your lordship our gratifica- 
f tion at having witnessed some of our spiritual rulers, regarding the 
7 calm and deliberate judgment of so many clergy and high principled 
laymen, with such consideration as to make their sentiments an element 


7 in the representation which was made to her Majesty’s prime 

minister, 

1 “My lord, we petitioned—we could not do less—not with any 

4 desire of limiting the just exercise of the royal prerogative, nor yet from 

i any religious party motives, but with an honest desire of preventing, 
1 7 if possible, a person under University censure, and oue whose prin- 

- - ciple of scriptural interpretation was judged to be unsound, being 


elevated to the office of a bishop in the church. 

cs “If-Oui afiprehensions of danger, in consequence of such an ap- 
i pointment, upheld, too, in the way that it has been, shall eventually 
a prove to be ill-founded, most ready shall we be to give all praise and 
: glory to God for his providence and mercy. The results are in the 
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secret future ; with us is the conviction that * we have dune that which 
was our duty to do.’ 

«“ Heartily desiring that the Spirit of God may rest upon your lord- 
ship’s counsels and endeavours to maintain His honour and truth, we 
remain, my lord, your lordship’s faithful and obedient sons and servants 
in Christ. 

“Exeter, February 21, 1848.” 


His lordship returned the following answer :— 


“ Bishopstowe, March 4, 1848. 

“My dear Sir,—I have this day received the address which has 
been subscribed by the Archdeacon, by yourself, and by more than 
eighty others of the clergy of the archdeaconry of Exeter, declaring 
your full concurrence with me in the course which I found it my duty 
to take on a recent occasion of deep interest in the church. 

“Be assured that I find in this expression of your judgment a 
powerful support of my own; and, what is more important, I rejoice 
that we can congratulate ourselves that the practical result of the pro- 
ceedings, bothin the Court of Queen’s Bench and elsewhere, has been 
to make more manifest that the existing law of England, in respect to 
the right and duty of the church to decide judicially on objections to 
the morals or the doctrine of persons nominated to the highest order 
and office amongst us, is not at variance with the law of God. 

“It is most gratifying, and most satisfactory, to know that within 
four years after the passing of the statute, which has been supposed 
to prescribe a course which would be directly contrary to the injune- 
tions of Scripture, the king himself and the whole church set fottlfa 
contemporaneous exposition of that part of the statute, in a document 
of the most authentic and authoritative kind, declaring that while ‘ the 
presentation and nomination of the bishoprics appertaineth unto the 
kings of the realm—unto the priests or bishops belongeth, by the 
authority of the Gospel, to confirm the person which shall be by the 
king’s highness nominated, elected, and presented unto them—or else 
to reject him from the same for his demerits or unworthiness,’ 

“Tam, my dear Sir, your affectionate friend and brother, 


Exeter. 
“To Rev. H. Nicholls, Official, &c.” 


— Guardian. 


** ARCHDEACONRY OF TOTNESS, 


“ The following is the Reply of the Bishop of Exeter to the Address 
of the Archdeaconry of Totness : 


“ Bishopstowe, March 23, 1848, 
* Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—The address which you, and many more 
than a hundred of the clergy of your archdeaconry, have presented to 
me, could not be received by me without deep emotion. 


“ Personally I am bound to express my gratitude for the very kind 
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feelings which your address indicates towards myself. But my chief 
satisfaction has been in witnessing this manifestation of the sentiments 


> of so large a majority of your most respected body on an occasion in 
os which the highest interests of the church have been endangered, and 
a with whatever success vindicated and sustained. May He, to whom 
aa belongs the issues of all the counsels and enterprises of man, grant 
Pi i such a result of this endeavour as shall most tend to the strengthening 


and purifying of his church amongst us. 

“JT entirely agree with you—what Christian indeed will venture to 
deny—that ‘ by the direct precepts of holy Scripture it is at once the 
right and the duty of the highest authorities of the church to decide 
ou the fitness of any person nominated to bea bishop.’ Knowing 
that such is the plain law of God, I cannot doubt that it will also be 
ef declared to be the law of this land if the question shall be again pro- 
4 rt voked, and ultimately brought to judicial decision. But, let us hope 
i. a that the wisdom of our rulers will take a better course—will seek to 
tit ie make us forget what has passed, in the just, conscientious, and paternal 
exercise of that power in the nomination of bishops, which no lovers 


aad of their church, or of their country, would wish to wrest from the 
aan hands which wield it. 
am, dear Mr. Archdeacon, 
4a" «“ Your affectionate friend and brother, 
“ H. Exerer. 
t ‘* The Venerable the Archdeacon of Totness.” 


By it PROPOSED TEST OF HERESY. 


a Tar following letters have lately appeared in the English 
Churchman :— 
aa London, 5th April, 1848. 
“ Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—I deem it my duty to inform you that 
yesterday, at a meeting of the bishops now in London, summoned to 
; consider the ‘Clergy Offences Bill,’ before the second reading is 
moved in the House of Lords, a proviso was proposed to be added to 
the 3rd clause (which directs the ‘ Proceedings against Clerks in Holy 
Orders on account of heresy, false doctrine, blasphemy, or schism,’ ) 
in the following terms :— 


« * Provided always, that nothing shall be adjudged in any Court of 
this land to be heresy, or false or unsound doctrine, on any point 
treated of in the Articles of Religion, agreed upon in the convocation 
holden at London in the year 1562, commonly called the XXXIX 
Articles, that is not opposed to the doctrine of the church of England, 
as there declared.’ 

“ The p: oyviSo was not adopted by the meeting of bishops; but it 
was announced that such a proviso will be moved in the course of the 
progress of the bill through Parliament. 

‘‘ This announcement makes me communicate it without delay to 
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you, and the other archdeacons of my diocese, in the hope that you 
will, through the rural deans, or otherwise, communicate it as soon as 
possible to the clergy at large within your archdeaconry, in order that 
they may have an opportunity of deliberating upon it, and of present- 
ing, if they think fit, their judgment on it, both to the bishops and’to 
Parliament. 

« The effect of this proviso, if it be enacted, would seem to be to 
make the Articles the sole standard of doctrine, so that propositions 
directly contrary to the plain teaching of the church in the catechism, 
and to her direct, positive, and express declarations of Christian truth 
in our invaluable Liturgy, might be set forth with impunity, if it should 
happen that they be not with sufficient plainness and precision con- 
tradicted in any of the Articles. 

“ Now, believing as I do, that the Articles rightly understood, are 
in no instance contrary to the teaching of the Catechism or the Book 
of Common Prayer, lam yet painfully convinced—as was indeed ex- 
perienced a very few years ago, in the case of a presbyter ordained in 
our church, who has since apostatized to the Roman schism—that 
subtle expositions may in many particulars be devised, which would 
make the words of the Articles susceptible of interpretations utterly 
at variance with the Catholic truth as taught in the Catechism, and 
as set forth in the prayers and formularies of the church—prayers 
which have, for the most part, the sanction of the practice of primitive 
antiquity, and formularies, which embody the deliberate judgment of 
the church, applying its own doctrines in the most forcible and clearest 
terms, to all the most solemn and important occasions of the Christian 
life. 

“ The proposed innovation, however innocent may be the intention 
of those who will introduce it, is, in my judgment, one of the most 
perilous suggestions which could be brought forward. It directly and 
manifestly tends to rob the church of its most sacred and dearest 
privilege—reliance on the truly Catholic principles on which are 
based the worship of Almighty God, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and the instruction of the young and the ignorant in the 
essential and fundamental particulars of Christ’s saving truth 
amongst us. 

“ Viewing the matter thus, I cannot too soon or too earnestly com- 
mend it to the full consideration of my clergy. May the great Head 
of the church guide all our counsels by his Holy Spirit, and direct 
their issues to the firmer establishment of his Word, and the enlarge- 
ment of the borders of his church in this our highly favoured land ! 

am, dear Mr. Archdeacon, 
“ Your faithful and affectionate brother, 


“ H. Exerer. 
“The Venerable the Archdeacon of Exeter.” 


“London, April 8th, 1848. 
“ Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—I think it right to say, that the proviso, 


which I stated in my former letter, was not proposed by any bishop, 
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as himself favouring it, but was laid before us in order that we might 
consider it, as it would certainly be moved in the progress of the bill 
through Parliament. 
“Tam, dear Mr. Archdeacon, 
“ Your faithful friend and brother, 
EXerer. 
“The Venerable the Archdeacon of Exeter.” 


It is gratifying to be informed that this proposal has not 
emanated from any of the bishops. To make the XXXIEX Ar- 
ticles the legal test of heresy, would be a very serious change 
indeed in our ecclesiastical law, and one on many accounts so 
unadvisable, that it can scarcely be supposed that the parties by 
whom it has been suggested, can have maturely considered the 
nature and consequences of such a step. One can hardly 
imagine that they can have even a clear idea of what is meant 
by heresy. ‘The XXXIX Articles may fairly be taken as a test of 
erroneous and unsound doctrine. Nor is it easy to understand 
how Subscription can be understood to imply anything less. 
In the Church of England the XXXIX Articles are the test of 
orthodoxy. They are the standard by which conformity to the 
doctrine of the Church of England is measured; nor does it 
seem possible to reprobate with too much severity any attempt 
to evade or relax the obligation implied in the act of Subserip- 
tion by explaining them away, and perverting their grammatical 
sense and meaning by the arts of a non-natural system of in- 
terpretation. ‘rom whatever quarter the attempt to free men 
from the obligation of Subscription may have arisen, whether 
the advocates of explanation be Arians or Romanizers, such 
attempts should be resisted and exposed. 

But believing and asserting this, as firmly as any man of 
common sense and common honesty must do, it is a very dif- 
ferent matter to erect the XXXIX Articles into the test of 
heresy. In the eye of the ecclesiastical law, heresy is a crime 
—and to any one who considers what is meant by that crime, 
and what the Christian church has at all times regarded as the 
consequences and the fitting punishment of that crime, it will 
appear, we conceive, improper and unjust that the charge should 
ever be brought against any man, except on such grounds as 
are admitted, and have ever been admitted, by the whole body 
of Catholic Christians, to be the sufficient and acknowledged 
proofs of the crime. The charge of heresy has never been esta- 
blished in this country on the grounds of inconsistency with the 
articles or decisions of any one particular national church. 
Nor shealdit ever be made to rest on any narrower grounds, 
than those on which ali Christians have from the beginning 
been agreed. For to pronounce a man a heretic is not to de- 
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clare his doctrines to be inconsistent with those decisions which 
on a variety of questions, and for a variety of reasons, a parti- 
cular or national church may have concluded to be accordant with 
Holy Scripture, and proper or necessary to be required as terms 
of agreement—or peace—or ministerial uniformity of teaching 
and opinion—within its own pale and jurisdiction. To declare | 
a man to be a heretic, is to pronounce his belief contrary to the 
Word of God, and that, on such fundamental points, that his 
errors disqualify him from being recognised as a member of the 
Christian church in any part of the world. A man may agree 
with a particular church in all its distinctive articles, and yet be 
a heretic even in the judgment of the church with which he is in 
those pomts agreed. For example, it is possible for a man to 
accept every one of those Articles in which the Church of Eng- 
land has condemned the doctrines and practices of Rome; and 
yet, in the judgment of our church, and by every rule by which she 
would try such a question, he may be a heretic notwithstanding. 

The church of Rome, indeed, has presumed to pronounce 'the 
denial of its own particular dogmas to be heresy, and has even 
added those dogmas to the Creed of the Universal Church. 
But in doing so, she has been justly considered by all other 
churches to have usurped a power which does not belong to her, 
and which, indeed, even she does not pretend to exercise, except 
on the assumption of a supremacy over all other churches, or a 
representative Catholicity. On whatever pretences, howewer, 
she has done this, it is plainly a schismatical proceeding, and 
an usurpation over the consciences of the rest of the Christian 
churches. | 

On this ground alone, therefore, that the erection of the 
XXXIX Articles into the test of heresy, (which, in fact, is all 
pne and the same as adding them to the Creed,) would be to 
follow the example of Rome in one of the worst and most un- 
Christian acts of its tyrannical ambition, the project, by what- 
ever party it is advocated, is exceedingly to be deplored, and 
should be most strenously resisted by every one who values the 
tolerant and comprehensive spirit of our Reformation. 

These remarks regard the proposition itself, without attempt- 
ing to offer any conjecture as to the views or motives which ma 
have recommended it to those who have proposed it. The pro- 
posal itself may well be dismissed on its own merits, without 
any consideration of the object it is meant to serve—if, indeed, it 
has been brought forward with any particular design. But un- 
doubtedly, there are some persons who seem to feel, as if a 
clergyman were laid under a higher degree of obligation by his 
subscription to the XXXIX Articles, than by his use of the 
language of the Creeds, and the offices of the Liturgy. We see 
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no reason why the comparison should ever be instituted at all. 

Every one who subscribes the XX XIX Articles is bound to re- 
ceive them in their plain and grammatical sense. No honest 
man will ever attempt to explain them away to suit any theory 
or system. But surely he is no less bound to adhere to the 
plain and grammatical sense of the words which he uses in the 
public .services of the Church, and in which he represents, as 
the officer of the Church, her ‘doctrine to the people. What 
would be thought of a clergyman, who, at the end of one of the 
Collects, or Creeds, or exhortations in the Liturgy, should de- 
sire the congregation to observe, that though he had just used 
those forms because he found them in the book, and was not 
allowed by law to omit them—yet that, in point of fact, he did 
not believe what he had been saying to be true or Scriptural— 
and that he had some method of explaining them away so as to 
satisfy his conscience? Could any man living make such a 
statement without forfeiting all pretensions to common honesty ? 
But, if there be degrees in guilt, surely dishonesty, and non- 
natural systems of explanation are then most culpable, when the 
minister, in the most solemn acts of religion, 1s officially de- 
claring the doctrine of the church to the people he is appointed 
to instruct —or is, as their mouthpiece, addressing himself to the 
Almighty in acts of direct worship. The prayers and the creeds 
are direct acts of worship, and it is difficult to imagine, how any 
clergyman can more effectually undermine the principles of his 
people than by teaching them, that he considers himself at 
liberty to address to the Almighty words and forms, in the plain 
and grammatical sense of which he does not concur. 

We have no idea whether the parties who have proposed to 
establish this new test have any wish to lower the authority of 
the Common Prayer-book or the Creeds, or to weaken the 
sense of obligation which results from the use of the solemn 
forms of public worship. We do not in the least desire to 
ascribe any such motive to them. But if the substitution of a 
new test have any such tendency, this is an additional reason 
for resisting the attempt ; still more, if it be proposed with this 
intention. 


ADDRESS OF THE FELLOWS OF SION COLLEGE TO HIS GRACE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


IN pursuance of the resolution adopted by the clergy of the city of 
London, fellows of Sion College, to present an address of congratula- 
tion to the Aroltbishop of Canterbury, a considerable number of the 
incumbents of the city parishes attended in their robes at Lambeth 
Palace, by appointment, on Wednesday, the 12th instant. They were 
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very courteously received by his Grace, to whom the Rev. J. J. Gel- 
ling, M.A., President of the College, read the following address ;— 


« To the Most Rev. Father in God, John Bird, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan, &e. 


« May it please your Grace,— 

« We, the President and Fellows of Sion College, beg to appror.ch 
your Grace with our unfeigned congratulations on your appointment 
to the high rank of the Primacy of all England. 

«In offering this tribute of respect, we are satisfied that we onl 
echo the general feeling of the country, which has been long directed 
to your Grace’s conduct, as equally characterized by theological 
learning and by indefatigable zeal in supplying the wants of the 
empire. 

«Pally convinced that on the purity of the Protestant faith and on 
the stability of our church depends the welfare of the state, we rejoice 
that our chief guidance in these anxious times has been placed in 
hands so experienced in authority, so moderate in its exercise, and so 
highly entitled to the confidence of the clergy of England. 


(Signed) “Joun James M.A., President.” 
The President then presented the address, with the following words : 


“My Lord Archbishop,—In humbly presenting the address of 


congratulation to your Grace on your elevation to the Primacy of all 
England, which I have now had the honour of reading, we, the ‘ Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the College of Sion, within the city of Longow’ 
beg to assure your Grace that it contains the true, sincere, and 
unanimous sentiments of our corporation. And we earnestly pray that 
Almighty God may vouchsafe to your Grace long life and happiness.” 


The Archbishop then, attended by one of his chaplains, came for- 
ward and spoke as follows :— 


“ Mr. President and Rev. Brethren, the Fellows of Sion College,— 
I receive with much gratification the address which you have now 
presented to me, coming as it does from a body of clergy with whom 
Iam happy to be connected as Metropolitan. Many of them have 
been long personally known to me; with others I have acquaintance 
through their works; and with all I shall be glad to cultivate future 
intercourse, and as a neighbour and friend, though not their diocesan, 
to render them any service in my power. You congratulate me, 
gentlemen, on my accession to the see of Canterbury ; and no doubt 
it is a post of dignity which may justly be the subject of congratula- 
tion, though I own that in former times I should have always rather 
dreaded its responsibilities than coveted its honours. And now, look- 
ing at the new and arduous duties which devolve on me, I confess 
that I should be dismayed at the prospect if I did not believe that 
our situations are chosen for us, and that He who orders them will 
render those whom he has called to his service sufficient for the per- 
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formance of his will, as long as they make his glory their object, and 
look to him for that aid of which they feel the need. 

* To one part of your address I must now particularly allude. | 
entirely concur with you in the sentiment that the welfare of the state 
depends on our faithfulness to the Protestant principles of our church. 
I believe that we may look for the blessing of God upon our country 
in proportion as we are true to those principles. One of your own 
members has shown, with great ingenuity and just application of his- 
torical kndwledge, that such has been the case in former times. And 
we may believe it shall be so. For what is the Protestant principle 
in contrast to the principle to which it is opposed? It is adherence 
to the word of God, deference to the Scriptures rather than to the 
practice or opinions of men. Now, to know the word of God is to 
honour him who revealed that word, and he has himself declared, 
‘ Them that honour me I will honour.’ I trust that, as far as in me 
lies, I shall endeavour tu answer in this respect the expectations which 
you have formed, and endeavour to maintain the true principles of 
our church, free alike from Romish tradition and from latitudinarian 
error. | 

“You have been pleased, gentlemen, to speak of the favour with 
which my appointment has been generally received. It is no small 
privilege to enjoy that favour. But it also involves a responsibility 
which in so new and untried a sphere I may be unable to fulfil. I 
have already alluded to the difficulties which encompass my office ; 
and without adding more, I will entreat you to judge me with candour, 
if in any respect I fall short of the kind opinion which you have 
formed ; and above all, I request your prayers, that I may be found 
faithful, and that the grace which has supported me hitherto may 
attend me still, and make me a humble instrument in promoting the 
glory of God and extending the kingdom of the Redeemer.” 

On the close of his Grace’s speech, which was delivered with re- 
markable effect, and listened to with deep interest, the archbishop 
went round the circle and conversed with those of the clergy with 


‘ : ot whom he was acquainted, The others were introduced to him by the 
mee president, and the meeting shortly after concluded. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


aay WE have no doubt that our readers will concur with us in think- 
Be | | ing that it is desirable to preserve some of the incidental notices 
TA of the religious characteristics of this extraordinary movement, 
Bey be which have from time to time appeared in the newspapers. 
Jif oes | The planting of the trees of liberty, and having them blessed 
ij ite +4 by the Roman-catholic priests, has become quite a mania among 
the Parician$. The following paragraph which appeared in the 
newspapers, gives specimens of these extraordinary perform- 
ab ats Be ances, which deserve to be placed on record. 
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*& Tt will be observed that the elections are fixed—with trae Ereneh 


disregard of Sunday,—to take place on Kaster day! But this is not 
to be wondered at, when we find the clergy supporting rebellion. by 
such profane truckling to the populace as is set forth in the following 
narrative from the Kapress :— 

« Since writing the above, I have witnessed from my windows an 
instance of this proceeding. A tree of liberty was carried, just as I 
have described, down the Boulevard to the Rue Duphant, where pre- 
parations were made to plant it, 

«“ Meanwhile a deputation of the club proceeded to the adjacent 
church of the Madeleine, to entreat the clergy to come and confer on 
the tree their solemn benediction. A company of the National Guard 
was brought to the church from a neighbouring post, and the clergy 
moved in solemn procession from the church, with the crucifix and 
other insignia of the religion at their head, to the place where the 
tree had been planted, and, having performed the ceremony of bless- 
ing it, they were solemnly escorted back to the church in the same 
manner, surrounded by thousands of persons of both sexes, whose con- 
* duct and demeanour afforded a striking indication of a sincere respect 
for. the rites of religion observed on the occasion.—English Chureh- 
man 

It has been stated that the clergy only act by compulsion on 
these occasions. One would be sorry to think that they were 
always disposed to sympathize with such profane follies. But 
it is to be feared that as a body they have been but too ready 


to give them their sanction, and that, on the whole, the Frenth* 


clergy are a very different class of persons from those who suf- 
fered in the fearful scenes of the reign of terror. While there 
are to be found bishops who are so forgetful of the respect due 
to their sacred function, as to offer themselves candidates for 
the revolutionary assembly, and if not serving themselves, allow- 
ing their clergy to serve in the National Guard—when a French 


prelate will pander to the passions of the populace to such a_ 


degree, as to tell them that the republican motto, Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, is chosen from the Gospel, one need 
not be surprised at the extravagance ef the inferior clergy. 
The following may serve as an example :— 


“ A tree of liberty was planted yesterday, at the Barriére du Trdne. 
M. Abbé Hugonet, in the absence of M. le Curé, addressed the im- 
mense multitude as follows :— 


“* Citizens, brothers,—Regretting the absence of M. le Curé, whose 


heart is filled with sympathy and love for each of you, and whose in- 


terest for you you all know, I am happy and proud of the duty I am 

called upon to discharge, in being the representative to you of the 

clergy of Saint Marguerite. The solemnity which has brought us 

together to-day is not of yesterday—it is now eighteen centuries since 

the first tree of liberty was planted on Mount Calvary, this tree, watered 
Vout. XX XIII.—May, 1848, 2T 
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by the blood of God. Man has spread its roots widely and deeply, 
its branches extend over the whole world, and all nations now seek 
to repose under its shadow. Ministers of God, who died for the 
liberty of the world, whose blood melted the chains of slavery, whose 
last sigh wafted to perdition the spirit of tyranny ; depositaries of a 
creed which proclaims equality in throwing down the line of demar- 
cation that human pride had raised between the free man and the slave, 
to make of all men a nation of brothers, members of the great human 
family of whom God is father, we wish you liberty—but liberty, great, 
generous, and holy. We desire it for you whose blood has flowed to 
achieve it; we desire it for ourselves, priests, in order to continue 
freely our ministry of devotion and love to our kind; we desire 
equality—equality of rights, equality of protection on the part of the 
law, equality of sympathy on the part of our fellow-citizens ; we desire 
fraternity—fraternity, indeed, for eighteen centuries it is that we have 
taught; and, after the command of our Master, we have not ceased 
to echo in the ears of man, ‘ My brethren, love one another.’ 

“‘ Believe me, brethren, in our hearts you will always find love and 
devotion. Ministers of a God of peace, that God requires us not to 
shed the blood even ofan enemy ; but if it be his will that the country 
in danger should require your arms and your blood, be assured you 
will find us near you to ask the blessing of the God of armies ; you 
will find us near you to staunch your wounds, to console your last 
moments, in pointing to you the crowns of glory reserved to you in. 
heaven, to repeat in your ear that strain which this moment has issued 
from your souls,— 


Mourir pour la patrie 
C’est le sort Je plus beau, le plus digne d’envie.’ 


“Yes, ’tis the most brilliant lot, because, to die for one’s country, 
is to die for one’s duty ; and to die for one’s duty is to die as Christ, 
expiring to save his brethren. ‘ Vive la Liberté.’ ”"—English Church- 
man. 


Certainly, if this be Christianity, it is French Christianity, 
After such an effusion one cannot be surprised at the following. 
or even at the strange simplicity of the writer, who seems to 
have no conception of the preposterous picture he has drawn of 
the religious feelings of his countrymen. 


“The religious movement, far from losing ground, seems to be 
growing daily in strength and numbers. You may observe that the 
priests are constantly called on to bless the trees of liberty which have 
been planted in all Paris. On one occasion, the people refused the 
interference of a Protestant minister, declaring they would hear of 
Pi none but Catholic priests, priests of Pius JX.; and when the cere- 
Tie mony ended, they all broke out into cries of ‘ Vive la Religion !’ 
Lie ‘Vive Jésus Christ!’ an exclamation frequently accompanied by many 
a heterogeneous oath, Several priests have lately become the objects 
tit eae of popular favour by their noble and enlightened conduct. Indeed, 
“everywhere they are listened to with respect. 
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“On the other hand, we must confess that there are many dark 
spots in our sky.”’— Zublet. 


Dark spots, indeed. Truly, to all other eyes the heaven of 
France appears covered with a cloud which threatens such cala- 
mities as it is shocking to anticipate. 

The following extracts are taken from the Taddet, which, 
although disclaimed by some few of the English Romanists, is 
in fact, and has long been, the organ of their bishops and 
clergy in this country. Itis certainly not disposed to represent 
the conduct of the French clergy in what it would consider an 
unfavourable light. 


“ A deputation of the clergy of the parish of St. Pierre de Chaillot, 
waited the other day on the Provisional Government, with a gift of 
1,220/. M. Buchez, adjunct of the Mayor of Paris, in replying to 
their address, said that the Christian clergy had been the first to teach, 
and France the first to apply, the virtues of the republican spirit; well, 
therefore, might she be called the eldest daughter of the church, The 
Republican Government sought to be the perfect realization of the 
precept of the Gospel : ‘ He that will be first among you, let him be 
your servant ;’ because power ought to be the servant of all, to attend 
to the wants of all, and never to think first of itself.” — 7ablet, April 15. 


“On the 6th inst., the railway from Montereau to Troyes was 
solemnly opened in the presence of M. Marie, member of the Provi- 
sional Government, and the Bishop and clergy of Troyes. After the 
chanting of psalms, the bishop delivered an harangue to the crowd, 
in which he observed that every idea useful to mankind came from 
God, industrial as well as political progress, and that Providence was 
now dissipating all obstacles to the realization of the Divine promises 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity amongst men, proclaimed by Christ 
eighteen centuries ago.” — Univers, quoted by the Tablet. 


“ Tue ELections.—In the department du Nord, the Abbé Monnet, 
superior of the seminary of the Saint Esprit, has accepted the offer of 
a candidateship. Amongst the principles he has published as his poli- 
tical profession of faith, are the following :—* Full, frank, and entire 
acceptance of the Republican Government; liberty of all forms of 
worship ; liberty of instruction; liberty of the press ; liberty of poli- 
tical, religious, and industrial association ; amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the working classes, according to the commandments of the 
Gospel; maintenance of the ecclesiastical salaries, accorded by the 
State as an indemnity.’ 

“The same principles are put forward by most of the ecclesiastics 
who are candidates. The Abbé Bautain (for Seine-et-Marne) says, 
that in maintaining them he is continuing the work of the Catholic 
church, which has founded in the modern world the principles of all 
liberties. M. Tévenart, Archdeacon of Laon (for Aisne), developes 
them at some length, He asserts, as a deduction from the principle 
of liberty, that of councils and synods for the church, Speaking of 
the right of association, he says, ‘We will not inquire whether the 
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members of different associations are freemasons, Jesuits, Fourrierists 
or Capuchins ; but we recognise in the State the right and even the 
duty of a surveillance over the acts of every political or religious 
association.’ 

“The Archbishop of Bordeaux has addressed an important cir- 
cular to his clergy on the subject of the elections. He says, ‘ In be- 
coming priests we have not ceased to be Frenchmen, The church 
has not exiled us from our country. From the time of St. Paul, who 
placed himself before the proconsuls both as an apostle of Jesus 
Christ and as a citizen of Rome, up to our immortal Pius IX., you 
will see that the heavenly mission of the priesthood has never hin- 
dered its rendering to earth the services it demanded.’ ”’ 


With regard to the military performances of the clergy we 
find the following paragraph in the same paper :— 


“ Tne Nationa GuarD AND THE CLERGY.—We read in the Ami 
de la Religion :—The Avenir National, of Limoges, which is a grave 
and religious journal, contains, under the heading, ‘ Diocese of Tulle, 
two extraordinary facts which we cannot help re-publishing, but for 
which we assuredly cannot be responsible :—* Chabrignac.—By virtue 
of the circular of Bishop Berthaud, who himself belongs to the Na- 
tional Guard named after the Palace of Justice at Tulle, and who 
understands that all the priests of his diocese, being of the requisite. 
age, must also belong to it, the curate of our commune has been 
elected Lieutenant of the National Guard in the company which was 
formed there last Sunday. Jut/lac.— After the elections of the Na- 
tional Guard, which took place on March the 26th, M. Serre-Mar- 
cellin, porter, elected Captain in the first, was carried in triumph 
round the city to the sound of fifes and drums, There were seen, 
marching in the procession, with the step of two regular troopers, the 
Curé of the place as corporal, and the Vicar as sergeant.’ ” — Tablet. 


Altogether, it is impossible to contemplate the prospects of 
France without the most painful forebodings. There is no 
degree of anarchy and confusion which may not be anticipated 
among such a population, with no better guides and counsellors 
than the present clergy of France; and from some documents 
that have come into our hands, we fear the clergy of the Pro- 
testant communities are fully as ready as the Roman-catholic 
ecclesiastics to give their sanction and aid to the democratical 
movenient. 


ROMISH PROSELYTISM. 


Tue following remarkable letter is extracted from a recent 
number of the Morning Post. Dr. Millingen is physician to the 
Ottoman Court. He is a British subject, and the conduct pur- 
sued by the authorities at Rome, in alienating and keeping for- 
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cible possession of his children, is a most instructive proof that 
whatever advances the Roman authorities are now making in the 
direction of constitutional liberty, their ideas on the subject of 
liberty of conscience and of parental authority are very different 
from those which their partisans in this country would wish 
the public to understand. These, be it remembered also, are 
the ecclesiastics who, on the very same grounds of respect for 
parental authority and of the injustice and cruelty of proselytism, 
are for ever clamouring against the efforts made by the Pro- 


testant clergy in Ireland to instruct the children of the poor in 
the Holy Scriptures. 


* To his Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius 1X, 


“Holy Father,—The presence of an envoy of the Roman-catholic 
church at the Court of the chicf of Islamism, is au event which history 
has already inscribed among the most extraordinary, and, above all, 
the most important of the present century. All who feel an interest 
in the progress of society have been transported with joy at the sight 
of the approximation that the hand which guides and influences the 
hearts of kings has been pleased to effect between the chiefs of two 
religions, the antagonistic sources of the most fatal divisions for more 
than twelve centuries. 

«A new era—the era of religious toleration and liberty of con- 
science has now commenced under the auspices of your Holiness and 
his Highness Sultan Abdul Medjid, 

«The mission of the Holy See having for its principal object a 
solemn proclamation of the full adhesion on the part of your Holiness 
to this sublime and sacred principle, this magnanimous proceeding 
has fulfilled and crowned the wishes of all the cabinets and nations of 
the earth. 

« After this new proof, superadded to so many others, of the wisdom 
and zeal of your Holiness in extirpating the fatal andedegrading pre- 
judices which fanaticism had sown like tares in the hearts of all the 
human race, it can no longer admit of a doubt that your Holiness will 
experience deep indignation on being made acquainted with the fol- 
lowing facts, which, in submission to a painful necessity, and at the 
earnest instance of the Sultane Esmeh, | venture to expose to the 
high and impartial consideration of your Holiness. Your Holiness 
will shudder to see in this narrative intolerance misled by proselytism, 
abusing itself by false reasonings, and trampling under foot the most 
sacred of international rights, the dearest ties of nature and the com- 
mandments of God himself! But how much greater will be your 
righteous anger, Holy Father! when you hear that it is in invoking 
the faith of which your Holiness is the head, that it is in the very 
capital over which you preside, that has been, and is still being, per- 
petrated this unheard-of infraction of a right which God and mankind 
have proclaimed to be inviolable and inalienable—the right of pater- 
nity; and, finally, that the authors of this dreadful crime have, to 
complete their impiety, had the assurance even opeuly to declare that 
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the Pontifical Government has sanctioned their conduct, and that to 
this day it is that government which defends aud maintains in full 
vigour an act which the most crucl and barbarous nation would repu- 
diate as unworthy of a community pretending to the slightest senti- 
ment of humanity. 

*‘ Desirous of procuring for my children an education superior to 
what they could obtain at Constantinople, I decided, in the year 
1836, to send two of them to Europe, keeping only the third at home, 
as his tender age did not allow of his encountering the fatigues of so 
long a voyage. ‘The eldest being only six years of age, and the second 
four, my wife consented to accompany them. In conformity to my 
instructions, she was to take my daughter to the house of one of my 
female relations at Paris, whom I engaged to provide for her educa- 
tion, and afterwards to proceed with the boy to England, my native 
country, where my father would have put him to school to be edu- 
cated in the religion of our family, that of the Church of England. 

f “It was arranged that my wife should proceed through Italy, and 
on her way through Rome should present herself and her children to 
my mother, who, since her conversion from Protestantism to Roman 
Catholicism, lived there, supported by a pension which the Pontifical 
Government had allotted to her. My wife and children arrived at 
Rome during the winter of 1837. My mother having consented to 
: receive them, in consideration of a certain monthly allowance, my 
wife, instead of going to an inn, took up her residence with her 
mother-in-law. On the arrival of spring, the period when my wile 
should have departed for Paris with my children, my mother, as well 
as my sister and my father, transmitted me accounts respecting the 
conduct of my wife, of a nature so serious and distressing, that it be- 
came very questionable whether, after what had occurred, I should 
permit her to accompany my children any further. During several 
months my hesitation was prolonged, at one time, by the assurances 
which my sister sent me of amendment in my wife’s behaviour, and at 
another, by the recital of fresh proofs of thoughtlessness. At length 
her conduct became so scandalous, that my mother was compelled to 
dismiss her from her house, and in the spring of 1838, exiled from 
Rome by order of the Vicar-General of the Sovereign Pontiff, my wife 
was transported to Albano. Separated by this deplorable event from 
their mother, my children had thus to remain under the roof of their 
grandmother until I could find a trustworthy person who would under-. 
take to accompany them. The eldest was put to school provision- 
ally, and the younger remained with my mother, where a preceptor 
was engaged to give him an hour's lesson in reading every day. My 
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voyage with his brother and sister. ‘This child, as well as his elder 
brother, was baptized by a Protestant minister—the elder by the Rev. 
Mr. Goodell; the younge py the Rey. Mr. Marshall, chaplain of an 


father having acceded to my request, and announced his intention of 
eieir. te repairing to Rome towards the end of 1839, to receive my children 
1) aa and take them to England, I also despatched to that city my third 
He i child, that he might arrive there in time to perform the rest of the 
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English frigate. The celebrated David Urquhart, member of the 
English parliament, was the godfather of the last. 

«« My father wrote to my mother from Florence, announcing to her 
his approaching departure for Rome, and engaging her to make the 
necessary arrangements for the voyage of the children, I wrote my 
mother to the same effect. In answer to these letters my mother de- 
clared to us that she would never yield to my demand, her conscience 
not allowing that the children should be brought up in the religion of 
our family, but in that of the Church of Rome. 

“‘ My father had recourse to the Secretary of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment, laying claim, in my name, to the children as British subjects. 
His petition remaining unanswered, he addressed his complaints to 
the British Minister at Florence, imploring his support for the re- 
covery of the children of an English subject. A copy of this letter 
was transmitted by this minister to the attaché of the Knglish legation 
then at Rome. The Secretary of State confined himself to observing, 
that the tribunals being open, my father and I were at liberty to have 
recourse to them. The above-mentioned attaché added in his report, 
that he felt certain that the Vicar-General would invent all sorts of 
pretexts to prevent the departure of the children, through religious 
motives. I received, at the same time, intelligence that the Pope had 
named Prince Pietro Odescalchi, moral guardian of these children, 
that they were no longer under the care of their grandmother, and 
that the Pontifical Government had undertaken to educate them at its 
own expense. In answer to the remonstrances which I caused to be 
conveyed to him, the Prince observed, that the Court of Rome would 
never permit these children to return to their father before they had 
attained their majority. Notwithstanding this declaration, I fully and 
legally authorized one of my friends to demand my children during 
his stay at Rome, and in case they were delivered to him, to bring 
them to Constantinople. The following is the declaration he for- 
warded to me, in attestation of the result of the mission I had charged 
him with :— 

‘*¢] declare and attest, in witness of the pure truth, that having 
beei commissioned by Signor J. Millingen, during my stay at Rome, 
which occurred in the month of September of the present year, to de- 
mand and bring back to him his three children, whom he had sent to 
his mother, established in that city, I repaired on the 10th of the 
above-mentioned month, to the residence of Madame Millingen, and 
that having delivered to that lady the letter of her son, J. Millingen, 
by which he requested her to give up to me his three children, she 
answered it was not in her power to do so, and even if it had been, 
she would not have consented ; firstly, from motives of religion; and 
secondly, and for a conclusive reason, that it was to Prince P. Odes- 
calchi that I ought to have addressed myself, since he had been 
appointed guardian of these children by the Pontifical Government ; 
that these children were well placed in the most celebrated insti- 
tutions, and being so advantageously placed, they would not be given 
up to anybody, be he who he might. 1 added several observations to 
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Madame Millingen, to make her appreciate the right which a father 
has over his children, and expressed to her how much I had at heart 
the accomplishment of wishes so legitimate as those of Dr. Millingen ; 
but all my representations were fruitless. I then begged permission 
to see them at least, that I might assure their father that I had seen 
them, and that they were in good health. I was told that even this 
could not be done without the consent of Prince Odescalchi. As his 
Excellency was then at his villa at Tivoli, they promised to write to 
him on the subject of my demand. After some delay, a favourable 
answer having arrived, I was invited to repair to the palace of the 
Prince, where | was allowed to see two of these children, the girl and 
the younger of the boys, but not the elder, who, according to what | 
was told, was then with his school- fellows at a villa somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. 

«“¢ The above is what, in witness of the truth, I am ready to certify, 
and for the same reason do I now place the present certificate at the 
disposal of Mr. J. Millingen. 

(Signed) ‘E. OTToni. 


** Constantinople, the 26th October, 1842.’ 


“T shall conclude this narrative by adding, that the moral guardian 
of these children has acquitted himself of his task in so exemplary a 
manner, and has striven with a zeal so edifying, to extirpate every 
germ of affection towards the author of their being, which nature as 
obstinately struggled to keep alive, that it has not been permitted to 
these boys to write to me even once during the space of eight years. 

Facts like these require no comment. With such dreadful proofs 
before him of the excesses to which fanaticism can impel those whom 
it has blinded—where is the Catholic (however ardent his desire and 
his zeal for the propagation of his faith) who would not with a blush 
exclaim, Shall the Romish church militant betray greater cruelty in 
recruiting the ranks of its cohorts than was evinced by the Janissarics 
themselves? Such fruits are not the product of the wisdom that 
‘descendeth from above, but is worldly, sensual, and devilish’ They 
are born and ripen there ‘where envying strife is—confusion and 
every evil work.’ So spake the Apostle James. 

‘Your Holiness must have already understood that my demand to 
have fe-possession of my children is not the simple claim of an indi- 
vidual whose rights have been violated by perverse and wicked men. 
The heads of all families living in countries whose creeds differ from 
that professed by the Church of Rome accompany me to the foot of 
the chair occupied by your Holiness, and appeal to you for justice. 
Catholics themselves are anxious to hear from the lips of their Sove- 
reign Pontiff a declaration to the effect that it is false that the Church 
of Rome arrogates to itself the right of seizing the subjects of another 
power, and of annulling the rights of a father whenever they may have 
been induced to conform, though only outwardly and in appearauce, 
to the rites of the Catholic Church, Reflect, Holy Father, on the 
social cataclysm which weuld’ ensue, if Rome in maintaining these 
insolent pretensions should justify other sects in resorting to reprisals 
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against the domestic privileges of Catholics residing among themselves, 
The reigning monarch of the Ottoman empire attaches to the solution 
of this important question an interest which yields in nothing to that 
which is taken by the other sovereigns of Europe. The high personage 
who, by the desire of the Sultane Esmeh, has requested your envoy 
to transmit the present petition to the feet of your Holiness has shown, 
by this officious proceeding, his anxiety to see some reparation of the 
wroug to which I have been the victim. 

“Tt is in the name of humanity at large, that I demand from your 
Holiness the restitution of the children whom God has given me! It 
is in the name of Him, as whose successor you are reverenced by the 
Roman-catholic Church, and who devised to the faithful pastors in 
Jesus Christ these memorable words, ‘ Feed the flock of God, which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof—not by constraint, but 
willingly—not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being 
lords over God's heritage, but being ensamples to the flock ; and, when 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.’ 


(Signed) Junius MILLINGEN.” 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC CLERGY IN IRELAND. 


In the Irish article in the Times newspaper of April 24th, are 
the following paragraphs :— 


“There are some more rather equivocal symptoms stirring of the 
aith that should be placed in the abstinence of the Roman-catholic 
clergy from the movement just pow in progress. The Cork Examiner 
republishes the declaration in favour of Repeal adopted by the diocese 
of Cloyne and Ross, ‘ fortified’ with the signatures of the bishop and 
140 of his clergy; all, in fact, save four, whose absence is thus 
accounted for by the Hxaminer :— 


“There are four names missing from the list. These are—the 
Rev. Denis O’Kearney, Rev. Mr. Buckley, Rev. Mr. Ryan, and Rev. 
Mr, Clancy. These names belong to the dead—four additional 
victims of the fever and famine policy of England’s rule. From the 
death-beds of the poor—these last victims—all struck down within 
six weeks—caught the fatal fever.’ 


“The L’xaminer also says,— 


“We learn (this day) that the bishop and clergy of the diocese of 
Waterford and Lismore have adopted a petition to the Queen in 
favour of self-government. Our correspondent says that ‘the docu- 
ment is a perfect identification of themselves, come weal come wo, 
with the people.” 


“ A Roman-catholic clergyman thus writes to Mr. Duffy. It must 
be here repeated that certain noble lords were premature in the con- 
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ce they seemed to repose in the loyalty of the great mass of this 
yor 
“* Kenmare, County of Kerry, April 10. 

“*My dear Sir,—Will you have the goodness to enrol me a 
— at the next meeting, of that noble body the Irish Confede- 
ration 

“*T am convinced the independence of Ireland depends at present 
on the exertions of that great body. Depend upon it, we will do our 
duty here in the far south—there will be no shrinking. I will use my 
influence to circulate the Nation and United Irishman in this part of 
the country. 

“«* Wishing you success in the great battle in which you are 
engaged, 

“¢] remain, dear Sir, sincerely yours, 


Hampston, R.C.C. 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Esq.’”’ 


We attach a vast deal more of importance to the tone and 
language in which these announcements are made in the Times, 
than to the facts themselves which they contain. ‘There is 
nothing new or unusual either in Mr. Hampston’s letter, or in the 
conduct of the bishops and priests of Cork and Waterford. 
Those who know anything of Irish Romanism do not need to 
be informed, that the great body of the Roman-catholie clergy 
are determined on the separation of the two countries, and are, 
and have been for several years, steadily, and by all sorts of 
methods, labouring to effect it. As long as England and 
Ireland are united under one legislature, as long as the laws of 
the empire protect the Protestants in their titles to the soil and 
the land of Ireland, so long the Irish priesthood feel that their 
dominion is insecure. They never will rest satisfied, until the 
property of Ireland has been wrested by terror, by force, or by 
revolution, from the hands of those who derive their titles to 
their estates directly or indirectly from the Crown of England. 
A man must have a very slight and superficial acquaintance with 
the feelings and views of the Irish priests, to whom the facts 
‘stated in the paragraphs we have extracted, will appear strange 
or uncommon. We have not quoted them because we think 


them to be either the one or the ‘other. We know them to be 


the reverse. But we transcribe them, because we cannot but 
hail it as an omen of good, if they may be taken as a proof, that 
men’s eyes are beginning to be opened, and that the leading 
organ of public opinion in this country is at last beginning to 
suspect that the confidence which so many seem to repose in the 
loyalty of the great mass of the Romish clergy in Ireland, has 
been premature and mistaken. Until we understand the real state 
of parties in that countr, we shall only go on from one mistake 
to another, until Ireland is irrecoverably lost to the empire. 
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The policy of the Whigs has been for many years past, to aim 
at governing Ireland and keeping it quiet, through the agency of 
the Romish clergy. This is the true explanation of all the at- 
tempts that have been made to conciliate them and bring them 
forward. So strongly is this opinion impressed on the minds 
of Irish Protestants of all ranks, that, however ready they may 
be, and undoubtedly are, to defend with their properties and 
lives the integrity of the United Kingdom, yet, as a body, they 
have no confidence whatever in Government. On the contrary, 
the feeling which pervades all ranks among them is, that the 
real danger to which their religion is exposed lies, not in an 
outbreak of the Roman Catholics, but in the desertion of their 
cause and their religion by the English Government. What 
they really fear—what the best informed of them—the most 
loyal—the most forward to strengthen the hands of Government 
and uphold the Union—what these persons most seriously ap- 
prehend is this—that once the Government have succeeded, with 
their assistance, in quelling the present treasonable agitation, | 
the attempt will be made to conciliate the Romish clergy, and 
attach them to English connexion by the sacrifice of the Pro- 
testant religion, and the endowment of popery with the property 
of the established church. This is what the Protestants of Ire- 
land fear. This it is which induces some rash and inconsiderate 
men among them to look favourably on the project of repealing 
the Union, under the notion, that, if left fairly to fight it out 
among themselves, the Protestants of Ireland would have a 
better chance of defending their religion and their church against 
the Romanists, than under the protection of a Government in 
whose friendship they do not confide. 

This is the real question. Whatever plans of civilization, 
haprovement, education, or conciliation we may contemplate, if 
we mean to retain Ireland—not merely as a part of the empire, 
but even as a friendly neighbour,—we must, sooner or later, 
make our election between the friends and the enemies of 
England. Sooner or later, we must decide, whether we shall con- 
tinue the ruinous system of bribing our enemies by the sacrifice 
of our friends, or have the courage at once to take our stand on 
the principles and pledges on the faith of which we induced the 
Irish Protestants to consent to the Union. It is utterly impos- 
sible for us to sacrifice the Protestant church in Lreland—to 
fritter away its strength—to depose it from its place and dignity— 
to discountenance and discourage it,—without gross dishonesty, 
and the commission of as flagrant a breach of faith as was ever 
perpetrated between two countries. We never could have car- 
ried the Union,— we never could have induced the Irish legisla- 
ture (every one of whom were, without a single exception, Pro- 
testants) to consent to relinquish their independent existence,—if 
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we had not bound ourselves to preserve the established church 
in its integrity as a fundamental and inviolable article and con- 
dition of the Union. Of course, we may repudiate our promises 
—we may violate our solemn engagements. But are we pre- 
pared to do so? Are we ee age for the moral consequences 
of such a proceeding, and the retributive justice which must 
inevitably visit such a national crime? We trust that we are 
not. But, if so, then, undoubtedly, it is little short of madness 
to persist in a line of conduct which pleases no one—which 
gains the respect of no one—which procures the confidence of 
no one—which has no other effect than to encourage the 
audacity and insolence of traitors, and disgust and paralyze 
the loyal and devoted subjects of the British crown. 

With regard to the Roman-catholic priests, they make no 
secret of their contempt for the policy which aims at conciliating 
them. Some of them have publicly avowed their intention of 
exciting their flocks to rebellion and civil war. But of the 
moral force party, the instances are very rare indeed of a priest 
who does not openly speak of the government as being actuated, 
in its conciliatory and liberal measures, solely by a wish to bribe 
them, and to purchase their services as a sort of clerical police. 

We need no other proof of this assertion than the following 
extract from a speech reported in the Tablet of April 22nd. The 
speech was delivered in Dublin, in the very heart of Archbishop 
Murray’s diocese. ‘The speaker was the Rev. Dr. Miley, the 
confessor and private chaplain of Mr. O’Connell. Dr. Miley is, 
in fact, the very type of the moral force principle; and a great 
part of his see is directed to show the impolicy of civil war, 
and the wisdom of waiting for the hour which he anticipates will 
soon arrive, when our distresses may compel us to yield to the 
demands of Irish agitation. ‘This is the manner in which Dr. 
Miley speaks of the liberal and conciliating policy of Govern- 
ment 

“If there be one motive stronger than another that urges me to 
coincide with all my heart in the vote of censure that is about to be 
passed on the Whigs,—it is because they are eternally tampering with, - 
and endeavouring, per fas et nefas, to reduce us to the position of 
stipendiaries of the state. They want to have us as facile instruments 
in carrying out their views, and atding them, just as if we were a consta- 
bulary in clerical dress. (Cheers.) They would bribe us to put down 
the just aspirations of the people, and stifle their sacred and inalien- 
able claim to legislative independence. (Cheers.) I cannot say that 
the Viceroy ever forfeited my confidence, for he never possessedit, Ue 
came amongst us, it is true, with high-flown anticipations of the good 
he was to confer, and bearing a character which was to be a passport 
to the applause and weleomz ef all parties in the country. But, not 
being ignorant of the proceedings of a certain Sir George Villiers, 
while Minister in Madrid, we took note of his eulogies on the produc- 
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tions of Irish art and ingenuity at the different exhibitions in this 
country ; but when application was made to him to give substantial 
encouragement to Irish ingenuity in any branch of manufacture, it 
becomes palpable that all this talk was but a delusion. (Hear, hear.) 
While flattering and indulging, and soliciting our co-operation at home, 
the indictment was being industriously prepared that was to destro 

our reputation abroad. From the time the mysteries of the Clarendon 
portfolio were revealed in Rome, it was plain that it was intended to 
betray us with an Iscariot hug. The tirst step was to have us vilified 
and reduced to silence by the authoritative condemnation of our con- 


_ duct even by the Head of our own Church—that being thus disarmed 


of all influence and of afl our pretensions to be heard, they might make 


us the bondslaves of the Treasury, and deprive us of the confidence 
of the people.” 


Dr. Miley is a clergyman who has been for many years in 
immediate connexion with Archbishop Murray. He is one of 
the curates of the Roman-catholic parish of St. Mary’s, in 
Dublin, of which Archbishop Murray is the rector. He is one — 
of his cathedral clergy ; he occupies a most conspicuous and 
important, position in the diocese; and is dignified by his arch- 
bishop with the title of Prebendary of Maynooth. 

Dr. Miley is the very beau ideal of moral force and peaceful 
agitation—the very sort of priest whom the advocates of con- 
ciliation and liberalism boast of, as the friend of order, and the 
enemy of secret societies and treason and sedition. And here is 
his own representation of the view which he and the more mode- 
rate of the Romish priests take of the policy of a friendly govern 
ment. In the course of the same speech, he declares his belief, 
that the Government are, and have been, endeavouring to goad 
the Irish into rebellion and civil war :— 


“When we consider the measure which is now occupying the at- 
tention of the Parliament, the gagging act about to be passed for 
Ireland, can we hesitate to believe that it is not tranquillity which is 
sought, that it is not order, but that they wish, by stifling the voice of 


Sree discussion, to drive the country to desperate courses, and thus make 


us give joy to those who look out for our ruin, (Hear, hear.) They, 
in the first instance, maltreated this country as never country was 
maltreated before. Famine upon famine coming down on our people, 
destroyed them. Horrors, such as marked the fate of Jerusalem, be- 
come familiar amongst us. 1 need not attempt to dwell on this pic- 
ture, but it is a thing notorious that the millions have been perishing 
in the midst of abundance; and that these famines were not so much 
the visitations of Heaven as the result of misrule, No one can deny it; 
and when, instead of deliberating in a manner worthy of statesmen 
how to put an end to these miseries, we find the ministry entering 
upon a policy, not of concession and remedy to the country, but 
coming forward with most stringent and unconstitutional enactments, 


to gag and stifle the very ravings of that madness which they, by their 
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misgovernment, have themselves excited, what other course is left but 
the expression of censure ?” 


If such be the language of a meee a of the most orthodox 
school of moral force, what can be expected from the clerical 
friends of Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Mitchell. But, in fact, the diffe- 
rence is in name, and not im principle. We need no other 
proof of this than the conclusion of Dr. Miley’s speech; and 
we shall beg our readers to notice the manner in which his 


language was received by the authorities and the audience of 
Conciliation Hall, where it was delivered :— 


“T have every hope that speedily, and without bloodshed, we shall 
attain our just demands. But if the same ordeal is in store for us that 
has been reserved for neighbouring nations, and that a baptism of 
blood be necessary for the liberties of Ireland, so far as the Catholic 
clergy are concerned, I am of opinion that their position and their duties 
will be in no respect different here from those of the Catholic clergy in 
the newly-emancipated states of the Continent. (Loud and enthusiastic 
cheering, again and again repeated, greeted this sentiment. The 
whole audience, including the ladies in the gallery, stood up simulta- 
neously. The gentlemen waved their hats, and the ladies their hand- 
kerchiefs, with the utmost enthusiasm, such as we never saw sur- 
passed—seldom equalled, This scene continued several minutes, and 
when silence was restored, the reverend gentleman continued.) J re- 
peat this sentiment with the utmost deliberation ; my hopes are unshaken, 
my confidence without a shadow of doubt, that our great object can 
be achieved by an adherence to constitutional means religiously fol- 
lowed; but on the other hand, as I have said, should it be the decree 
of Providence that neither are we to be exempt from this ordeal so 
terrible, then it is our duty to bow to that celestial decree, and for each, 
in this, as in every other affliction, to take this as his motto—‘ If this 
chalice cannot pass from me, O heavenly Father, unless I drink it, 
thy will be done!’ The rev. gentleman resumed his seat amid loud 
and long-continued cheering.” 


As to the profaneness which could apply such a passage to 
such a purpose, it needs no comment. What must be the state 
of a church, in which such an application of Scripture could be | 
received with applause? But we.pass this by. The point to 
be attended to is, that this champion of moral force is, in fact, a 
searcely disguised advocate of treason, that these are the senti- 
ments applauded by Mr. O’Connell’s party, and his personal 
friends and relatives ;* the sentiments publicly uttered, without 
fear of censure, by a clergyman high in Archbishop Murray” $ con- 
fidence, and absolutely under his control. And our readers will 
recollect, also, that Archbishop Murray is not only in the habit 
of being honoured by. the he attentions of the Vi iceroy, and by 


* The speaker who followed Dr. Miley was Mr. J. O'Connell, who eulogized Dr 
Miley's speech, and commended it to the audience. 
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invitations to his table, but that, by virtue of her Majesty’s com- 
mission, he sits in the Board of Education and the Board of 
Charitable Bequests. What censure, what punishment, has 
Archbishop Murray inflicted on Dr. Miley? 

It is perfectly delusive to endeavour to persuade ourselves that 
the moral force section of the priesthood have not fully made up 
their minds to join the rebellion, if it should once break out. 
And how can they give greater encouragement to the physical 
force party than by these intimations, that if there should be a 
revolution, they will consider it their duty to join it? In the 
Tablet of April 8th, is an article which we subjoin, and the 
letter of the priest which it contains, will show that the Romish 
clergy have quite determined on their course of action. 


“¢ The aspect of affairs here is hourly becoming more menacing. 
Disaffection is spreading far and wide. A movement has commenced 
amongst the Roman-catholic clergy, in some parts of the county of 
Cork, which cannot fail to increase the popular sympathy on behalf 
of the defendants in the State prosecutions.’—Correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle. 

“On this subject we extract the following from the Cork Ex- 
aminer :— 

“ THE CATHOLIC CLERGY,—THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.—The following important communication, received this miorn- 
ing, is the commencement of a movement which we have long wished 
for, and earnestly advocated, ‘The communication is so pregnant, and 
yet so pithy, that commentary would mar its effect, 


“¢ THE Stare Prosecutions, March 28, 1848.—On this day, at a 
meeting of the clergy of the Mill-street deanery, held at the Presby- 
tery, Mill-street, a very liberal subscription was entered into for the 
defence of Mr. O’Brien and his co-patriots. Not an individual cler- 
gyman present, who did not pledge himself to support them by every 
means in his power. It is only justice to add, that the feelings of 
their respective flocks are in perfect accordance with those of their 
priests.’ 

“ The Cork Examiner, after calling upon the clergy generally ‘to 
place their opinions before the public, as well by letter, as by resolu- 
tions adopted at meetings of their body, in their respective deaneries,’ 
proceeds to give the following letter, addressed to that journal by the 
Rev. Alexander J. Peyton, Roman-catholic curate of Fermoy :— 


“¢ Dear Sir.—As a member of the distinguished body to whom 
you have addressed the foregoing queries, I hope you will afford me 
an opportunity of replying, in the most unqualified and emphatic 
manner, that I will not tamely surrender my rights as a freeman; 
neither do I intend to abandon the political arena, while the religion 
and lives of the people are exposed to the insults and treachery of an 
inimical government. Like many other priests who were mainly in- 
strumental in preserving the peace of the country, during the last 
years of Whig mal-administration, I have read with disgust the foul 
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calumnies uttered in the Lords’ and Commons’ House in England, 
against the character of the Irish clergy, and which, I presume, were 
listened to with avidity and delight, as they were not contradicted by 
those Ministers who were aware of our peaceable demeanour and ex- 
traordinary exertions under such trying circumstances. ‘These insult- 
ing and unfounded charges have not tended to bind me more closely 
to a government which could thus trifle with the feelings and cha- 
racter of a body to whom they have been indebted, for years past, for 
that power which they have successfully but tyrannically exercised in 
this country, The deplorable state of destitution to which the people 
are reduced, the oft-avowed determination of the English Govern- 
ment not to afford any further relief to starving multitudes—their pro- 
found ignorance of Irish affairs, and their consequent incompetency to 
legislate with justice or fair play, have evoked a spirit of well-founded 
and determined hostility, which, in the march of political events, must 
terminate in either the immediate Repeal of the Union, or the total 
annihilation of English dominion in this country. The priests are not 
inattentive observers of the approaching crisis; they are watching 
with anxiety its different stages and phases, They shudder at the 
carnage, the plunder, and all the other horrors of revolution; but the 
English Government has already pretty well tested their feelings, and 
familiarized them to more harrowing scenes in the frightful havoc 
which famine made within the last two years. The numbers who 
might fall in a straggle for food and liberty will not exceed the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have fallen victims to monopoly and English 
Whig policy. ‘The number of castles or mansions which may suffer 
from the rage of an exasperated people, will not amount to the count- 
less habitations which have been levelled to the dust, when the inmates 
were driven in sickness and nudity to perish at the roadside, or in the 
ditches. Talk of plunder, forsooth! What people on the face of the 
earth have been more heartlessly plundered by unjust laws, by exorbi- 
tant rents, tithes, taxes, &c., than the impoverished people of Ireland ? 
««¢ But, Sir, in any event, we hope that while the people are deter- 
mined to oppose any further encroachment on their rights, their pro- 
perties, and their lives, they are equally determined to respect the 
rights of others, and to observe order and justice in their proceedings, 
As long as they are actuated by patriotic and religious feelings, the 
priests of Ireland can have no hesitation in identifying themselves with 
their efforts to ameliorate the condition of the country. The cause — 
of the people is that of the priest. They have suffered together; let 
them unite, and triumph together. It is with the sincerest gratifica- 
tion we witness the union of all Repealers at this important moment. 
Would to God we could witness the same unity of national feeling 
among the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. lt is unfortunately too 
true, that the apple of discord has been flung among them, and that 
their dissensions have enabled the English Government to trample on 
. the people, and perpetuate their odious system of oppression. The 
‘7 example of the laity, in flingipg away their petty differences, should, 


1 2 4 ; at this decisive moment, induce the archbishops and bishops of Ire- 
iP ae land to lay aside their political dissensions, and combine to promote 
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harmony and union. They should in time (for their interference may 
come too late) place themselves at the head of their people, guide 
them in the attainment of their legitimate rights, and thus prevent the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, or the protracted horrors of civil war. 
It will not do now, when the people are on the point of achieving their 
independence, for the Catholic clergy to stand silent spectators of the 
struggle. There may be danger in the contest; but the faithful 
pastor who fears not death amidst pestilence and famine, will not 
shrink from the performance of the solemn duties which his country 
and religion impose on him. The Irish people never abandoned their 
clergy in the hour of peril: they have therefore a claim upon their 
services, when engaged in the combat for civil and religious liberty. 
The clergy are aware of this ; and the people and their present rulers 
may rest assured that the priests will be ever at their posts when the 
lives of the people are in danger, either from famine, from pestilence, 
or the sword of the tyrant. Zhey do not forget the glorious example 
of the illustrious Archbishop of Paris and his clergy, who sanctioned 
the ever memorable proceedings of the people, in hurling the 

from his throne, and establishing the inalienable right of free men to 
just laws and equal privileges. The Catholic clergy of Ireland, sym- 
pathizing with their countrymen, are ready to offer the high sanction. 
of their approval to similar glorious results. They are at present con- 
vinced that the condition of the people, by any change of events, can- 
not be made worse ; that constant petitions, to a Parliament deaf to all 
remonstrances and entreaties, are useless and absurd; that resistance 
to oppression is equally a virtue in Ireland as on the Continent; that 
liberty, purchased, if necessary, at the sacrifice of a few lives, is pre- 
ferable to tyranny with its yearly holocausts of human victims, immo- 
lated at the altar of despotism, avarice, and ambition.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, 


ALEXANDER J, Peyton, R.C.C. 
“* Fermoy, 30th March, 1848,’” 


— Tablet, April 8. 


The next extract may appear somewhat stronger, but in the 
spirit and sentiment there is no real difference. The speaker 
is a priest of the name of O’Brien. 


“ We are met, Sir, to enforce the ascendancy of popular will, and 
to declare that the clergy of the masses are, by identity of fortune, 
hazard, and sacrifice, bound with a chain of adamant to the people. 
The clergymen of Ireland know what peril is; they have inherited 
and experienced it. Their fathers have taught them to measure and 
to contemn it; they themselves front it in the hourly ministrations of 
their profession, Yes, Sir, we are with the people (cheers); crushed 
or victorious, freemen or slaves, the clergy of Ireland are with the 
people, (Loud cheers.) What is your will? Js it to be governed 
by the incapacity of the Commons and the anility of the incurable 
Lords? (Loud cries of ‘ No.’) From city, town, and hamlet—from 
the monster meetings of the millions to the humble but earnest assem- 
blage in the club—you have in every form sent forth your ‘ will’ that 
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your native land had outgrown the state of pupilage and provincialism. 
(Hear, hear.) The sword influence would be a hazardous one, If 
power constitutes the ‘ right’ of ruling, subjection is only the necessity 
of weakness; allegiance will have vanished as soon as the vassal is 
able to strike down the king. (Cheers.) If the ‘power of holding’ 
be the ‘ right of governing,’ no kingdom were worth a field’s purchase, 
or no government on earth could be legitimate. Well, in the face of 
Europe, of America, of the world, and of God, we, the people of Ire- 
land, are about to stand before the throne of England, and to declure 
what is our ‘will.’ (Cheers.) Look to it—read it—resolve upon it 
—it is, fellow countrymen, a tremendous crisis in your destinies, 
(Great cheering.) May Heaven forefend that evil or weak coun- 
sellors stand not round the throne of Victoria! ‘ The people are the 
only source of legitimate power,’ is a beautiful but sometimes a ter- 
rible doctrine. If the ‘people’ of Ireland be refused their ultimate 
hope—if the last plank of their shipwrecked fortunes be torn from 
their grasp—if the last vista amid the gathering darkness of centuries 
be shrouded, and the people compelled to sit down in the midst of 
gloom,—there may be found men—honest men—ardent, religious 
men—but self-deceived, who, believing that all ‘ power’ was from the 
‘people,’ and beholding that the people were refused the right of 
making or changing a law, would commence to examine whether 
society had or resolved itself into its element, and whether remon- 
stration [query ? reconstruction] was not the duty of reasonable minds. 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) It is a frightful conviction that allegiance 
and freedom may be sometimes incompatible—that power may forfeit 
homage by breaking the contract by which she claims it. (‘ Hear, 
hear,’ and continued cheering.) May this never be the issue of the 
gentle Queen’s confidence in her Minister, Lord J. Russell. (Loud 
cheers.) We shall onward still, until England’s Minister dash down 
the tottering pillars of her rocking constitution, or impart to them a 
strength eternal by (Here the whole assembly jumped to its 
feet, and a scene of popular enthusiasm, such as we never saw, pre- 
sented itself. The cheering &c. continued for many minutes. )” 

[The rev. declaimer concluded by reading an address—his own 
production—from which the following are the most remarkable pas- 
sages 

We are persuaded that a moment is at hand when this country 
shall be irresistible in her demands for freedom. No policy can baffle 
—no power can suppress—the determined spirit of 6,000,000 of 
people. rod has sanctified national will by the miraculous triumphs 
of the European continent. The law of its supremacy will in Ireland 
vindicate itself at the proper time. 

“*Treland’s opportunity’ has been sought for for eight and forty 
years. Let us not mistake—by anticipating it, The victories of the 
last few weeks indicate its coming—not its presence. We shall not 
misapprehend it now and render ourselves incapable of seizing it here- 
after. MWe shall ‘ bide 0+ ste.’ 

« Amidst the railleries of unembarrassed power—amidst the cheap 
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displays of military pageantry—amidst the insults, promises, delays, 
delusions, and diplomacy in which England may for this moment in- 
dulge—we shall calmly wait her ‘ necessity’—we shall ‘ bide our time.’ 
To every impulse of hot passion—to every suggestion of protracted 
wrong, we shall answer ‘ not yet.’ 

“ At this moment Ireland presents a spectacle which history will 
record among the most sublime in her annals, In the face of wrecked 
and rocking thrones, and worn by misrule and famine, 6,000,000 are 


peaceably approaching the monarch of England to demand an inalien- 


able right of reasonable men. Refused by the Commons of the empire 
—spurned by the hereditary obstinacy of the Lords—despairing of 
concession, where infatuated tyranny seems to have become a habit of 
legislation, the people appeal to the last resource of the oppressed— 
to know whether the rights of nature and of nations will in their case 
be regarded or not. Europe beholds the fact, and will mark the issue. 
Great Britain will write the commentary upon her own favourite prin 
ciple—‘ The people are the only source of legitimate power.’ 

‘ Let all Ireland fix its eyes upon the reception and fortunes of this 
great address, 

“ Be peaceful, firm, watechful—wait your ‘ opportunity.’ 

* Among those who address you are men who, every day, for your 
sakes and for Heaven, look death sternly in the face—men who have 
lived with and by you through famine and pestilence, or who have 
succeeded to the victims of duty that lie mouldering in your church- 
yards. Believe them when they tell you that the priests who stand 
by your fever beds will desert you in no struggle, and that they will 
be present with joy to give a blessing to your victory. You will 
hear them as you have ever heard, and their lesson is, wait your ‘ oppor- 
tunity. 

England's necessity is Ireland’s opportunity.’ 

“RR, B. O’Brien, Chairman of Committee.” 


How far Dr. O’Brien’s sentiments are approved by the great 
body of his brethren, may be gathered from the following extract 
from the Tablet of April 8th. 


“The Limerick Reporter of Tuesday has the following :—‘ Im- 
portant meeting of the clergy and people. Last evening was held, 
at Swinburne’s Rooms, an important meeting of the clergy and 
people of this city, to take into consideration the present crisis in 
the affairs of Ireland. Though the meeting was generally con- 
sidered to be a meeting only of Conciliation Hall repealers, having 
been got up by the Rev. Dr. O’ Brien, it was attended by a large 
number of confederates. Jt was peculiarly a clerical movemént The 
room was densely crowded in every part, and a large number of per- 
sons could not find admission. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, 
especially when any chord was touched that roused the sympathy of 
the people with the recent revolution in Europe, or bore upon a 
similar alternative in Ireland. Any allusion to a mortal strife with 
England, in the event of her persisting to refuse a full concession of 
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the rights of Ireland, was received with unbounded and evidentig 
heartfelt applause. The meeting was addressed by the chairman, Mr, 
Charles M‘Carthy, who said, amidst loud cheers, that when the time 
came, he was ready to peril his life for the nation. The Rev. Mr, 
O'Connor, P.P., in moving the first resolution, exhorted to tranquillity, 
firmness, calmness, and union; and cautioned the people against any 

re emeute. Alderman Dawson said that by biding their time 
till England was involved in a foreign war, they would get their liberty 
without musket or bayonet.’” 


In truth, the only thing which, as a body, the Romish clergy 
would discourage in the projects of the most violent and trea- 
sonable, is the emeute being premature and ill-timed. On this 
sentiment they are substantially agreed, and consequently the 
difference between the moral and the physical force parties 
resolves itself into a mere question of time and opportunity. 

As a specimen of the style adopted by the priests of the phy- 
sical force party, it is desirable to preserve the passage of Mr. 
Bermingham’s letter to Mr. Meagher, which was extracted from 
the Nation into the Times of April 17th. 


*« My good people, the times are eventful and portentous; no man 
knows to-day what to-morrow may bring forth. Prepare, then, for 
the worst; be not taken by surprise, and be not found defenceless, 
By the word ‘ prepare’ | mean simply two things :—First, make your 
peace with God; ‘put your houses,’ as the Scripture has it, ‘ in 
order ;’ dispose yourselves to die. Secondly,—arm quietly, and with- 
out tumult, for your defence, whenever the day for such shall arrive. 
Having made these preparations, keep steady ; let nothing tempt you 
to a premature or partial outbreak. The English Government— 
which, after deliberately starving hundreds of thousands of you, | 
look upon as capable of anything—may tempt you to a precipitate 
committal of your cause to a doubtful issue; but resist, by patience, 
the temptation. Recollect that England’s necessity is Ireland's oppor- 
tunity; wait for it, bide your time. When the day of your struggle 
shall come, when your liberties as well as your lives shall be invaded, 
then let it not be a turning out of two or three counties, but let Ire- 
land rise to the contest as one man; and let every man, as he is about 
taking his position to perform this -most glorious act of his life, make 
a vow to the following effect :—‘ I vow, before God and my country, 
to lessen, if I can, by one man at least, the enemies of my native land, 
and to die.” When being thus prepared, and having made the fore- 
going vow, you are fairly committed to the combat, don't show your- 
selves to the enemy on the hill-side or on the plain; but take him 

Jrom the dike, the fence, the hedgerow, from the broken bridge, or 
the obstructed railway. Be sure you do all the mischief in your 
power—or all the good I should say, for the mischief is the good in 
this case—by all thecan$ within your reach, and think not for onc 
moment of living—‘ To do or die,’ or ‘to do aud die,’ be this your 
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motto, You will, however, please to remember that you bide your 
time, you wait your opportunity ; God will present it to you, and. make 
you feel it when tt has come. He will give you a sign which you ean» 
not mistake. ‘ And Jonathan said to the young man that bare his 
armour, ‘ Come, let us go over to the garrison of these uncircumcised : 
it may be the Lord will do for us, because it is easy for the Lord. to 
save either by many or by few. . . . . « « If they shall 
speak thus to us, ‘Stay till we come to you;’ let us stand still in 
our place, and not go up to them. But if they shall say: ‘Come up 
to us;’ let us go up, because the Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands; this shall be a sign to us. . . . And Jonathan went up 
creeping on his hands and feet, and his armour-bearer after him. 
And some fell before Jonathan, others his armour-bearer slew as he 
followed him. And the first slaughter which Jonathan and his armour- ~ 
bearer made was of about twenty men, within half-an-acre of land, 
which a yoke of oxen is wont to plough in a day. And there was a 
miracle in the camp, through the fields; yea, and all the people of 
their garrison, who had gone out to plunder, were amazed, and the 


earth trembled ; and it happened as a miracle from God.’ "—-Zimes, 
April 17. 


Now this letter is worthy of preservation, not merely on its 
own account, but because it called forth a rebuke from Mr. 
Bermingham’s bishop, which deserves also to be placed on 


record. It was reprinted from the Dublin Evening Post in the 
Times of April 20th. 
“ Deerpark, Sixmile-bridge, April 17. 

“ Rev. Sir,—I am confident that there is not to be found a Chris- 
tian man of sourd intellect and reflecting mind who would not deem 
me justly criminal of a dereliction of duty, were I to overlook the 
publication of two letters bearing your signature, the one in the Even- 
ing Post of Thursday last, and the other in the Nation of Saturday. 

“ ] will not commit the folly of arguing against you the palpable 
violation of duty and the utter disregard of the sacerdotal character 
of which that man is plainly guilty, who, while he professes himself 
the anointed minister of the God of Peace, does not hesitate to 
counsel war with all its frightful and indescribable horrors. Oh! how 
monstrous to behold a person professing himself the minister of a 
crucified Redeemer—of Him who has declared that, ‘ His kingdom is 
not of this world ;’ ‘that all who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword ;’ that ‘ If we would be His disciples we must deny ourselves, 
take up our cross daily and follow Him;’ and in fine, that ‘ It is in 
our patience we must possess our souls ;’—how monstrous, I say, to 
behold a person, who not only professes to walk himself in the sacred 
footsteps of this Divine model of men, but who has moreover solemnly 
pledged himself to teach all others within his sphere to walk in them 
too, and for this purpose to inculcate upon them, ‘in season and out 
of season,’ their indispensable obligation of labouring unceasingly 
against the combined influences of the devil, the world, and their own 
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fallen nature—to copy into their lives those divine oracles which he 
has delivered for our instruction—and who, notwithstanding, instead 
of exhibiting himself the zealous and indefatigable apostle of peace 
and patience, of self-denial and charity, does not blush to assume in 
the face of the world the unnatural character of an abettor of anarchy 
and bloodshed ; and, in sustainment of it, dares to profane the sacred 
Scriptures, by quoting them against their Divine author. 

“I will not argue with sucha person. Let the gentleman to whom 
your letter in the Nation is addressed, be himself your instructor. He 
seems to have formed a far more correct judgment of what the clerical 
character should be than you have done. He has long since told 
you, and that more than once (and I honour him for it), that he does 
not desire your assistance ; that he utterly repudiates your interfer- 
ence, which he looks upon as nothing short of ‘a desecration of the 
altar ;’ and he has told you that at a time when we were not yet threat- 
ened with the terrible scourge of civil war. Let him, Rev. Sir, be 
your instructor. As for me, I will only say, that these letters make 
you appear to be entirely out of your place, and that you should either 
speedily retrace your steps or at once manfully retire from the sanc- 
tuary. 

“T am, Rev. Sir, your afflicted Bishop, 
P. KENNEDY.” 


Now, with every disposition to give every credit that can 
possibly be due to Dr. Kennedy, there is one observation we 
feel bound to make, and it is simply this,—that we believe there 
is no one who has any acquaintance with Ireland who will not 
agree with us in thinking that this is not the sort of letter which 
Mr. Bermingham would have received, had he committed any 
overt act, or published any document which betrayed a dispo- 
sition to renounce the errors of Romanism. For a very mode- 
rate pamphlet which a highly respectable priest published some 
years ago, the object of which was to reform some of the in- 
decencies and abuses in the financial arrangements of his church, 
he was immediately silenced and suspended, and, in a short 
time, forcibly dispossessed of the benefice of which he had for 
many years been the parish priest. Had Mr. Bermingham 
gone one twentieth part as far im an attempt to enlighten his 
parishioners and reform his church, he would not have been 
suffered to retain his position in his parish for a week. The 
Roman-catholic bishops are not accustomed to use much cere- 
mony in cases where protestantizing tendencies are developed. 
No doubt, some time ago, the Nation was not prepared to 
countenance such very plain speaking in a priest. Bishop 
Kennedy is quite right in that observation. Until it suited the 
Nation to proclaim eiya#t war, such clerical interference was in- 
judicious, and detrimental to the cause. But now that the mask 

as been thrown off, the Nation has no need to disclaim such 
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assistance. Mr. Bermingham is only, as it would say, iden- 
tifying himself with the people, and taking—in a very open 
and plain-spoken manner, no doubt—his proper place in a 
movement to which the priests have, for years past, given such 
encouragement, and of which they have, in fact, been so com- 
pletely the instigators and originators, that it is not possible for 
them now to satisfy themselves with half measures, without 
endangering their influence, and, perhaps, their safety. 
Whatever may be thought of Bishop Kennedy’s letter in this 
country, we suspect that Mr. Bermingham understands it to 
be a document intended less for him than for the public. We 
suspect that he will not need to be told, that if his language 
had been a little more cautious—if he had been content, like 
others, with warning his people against a premature emeute, and 
had confined himself to traducing the government, exasperating 
the feelings of the populace against England, and recommendin 
his people to bide their time and have their arms ready—if he had 
confined himself within the delicate decorums of moral force, 
the public would never have seen such a letter from his bishop. 
We hope. we do no wrong to Bishop Kennedy. We should be 
sorry to do injustice to any one. But this is the impression we 
have received from his letter, and which, we rather think, it will 
have made on every one acquainted with the state of parties in 
Jreland.* 
Will Bishop Kennedy, will any of the Roman-catholic bishops 
of Ireland, come forward, and in plain words denounce the 
wicked and mischievous agitation of the repeal of the Union? 
Will they, with all the proofs in their possession, expose the 
fraud which is attempted to be practised by the distinction 
between moral and physical force? Will they rebuke their 
priests for lending themselves as tools to such persons as Mr. 
J. O’Connell ;—adventurers whose existence depends on the rent 
wrung from the starving poor, and whose power depends on their 
being able to act to a certain degree along with the government, 
and bring so many votes to a division, as will authorize them to 
teaze a minister for places for their hungry relatives and de- 
pendents ? What the Roman-catholic bishops approve of is, an 
agitation that can be turned to some good account at the pre- 
sent, and that may ultimately succeed in forcing from govern- 
ment the remaining securities of Protestantism, and the en- 
dowments of the church. They want to banish the English 
and the Protestants out of Ireland; but they do not want to 
hazard the achievement of their object by a civil war, before suc- 


* Since the foregoing was given to the printers, an additional letter from Bishop 
Kennedy, with Mr. Bermingham’s reply to both—a most extraordinary documeat— 
have appeared in the Times, We hope to print them next month, 
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cess is secured, and the struggle is certain to be of short duration. 
A protracted civil war would ruin a class of persons who depend 
for their income on the voluntary contributions of the lower 
classes in Ireland. An unsuccessful rebellion would probably in- 
volve their church in irretrievable destruction. For these reasons 
they are not, as a body, anxious to risk so much on such a 
chance. Dr. Miley, who truly speaks their sentiments, will tell 
us, that the time and the opportunity have not yet arrived—that 
everything may be lost by impatience and indiscretion—but that 
still, if the physical force party will be so rash as to come to an 
open war, the priesthood will have no difficulty in deciding on 
which side they ought to range themselves, but will be prepared 
to join the people, and, if need be, to lay down their lives, in 
the war of England against Ireland. 

Whether these counsels of peace may succeed in persuading 
the Irish populace to restrain their passions till the fitting 
moment, time will tell. Some very well informed persons 
believe that they will succeed—at all events, that there will not 
be any outbreak yet. And these are precisely the persons 
whose anticipations are the most gloomy ; for, if left to settle it 
amongst themselves, the Protestants of Ireland, it is well known, 
have no fears for the issue of a civil war. What they do dread 
is, that we shall desert them ; and that, as a bonus to propitiate 
the Romish clergy, and prevent a civil war, the Protestant 
religion in Ireland will be sacrificed by the English Legislature. 

There are two or three observations which it is important to 
make before we conclude this article. 

1. This struggle is, in reality, a war of réligion, and every 
hour it will more clearly develope itself in this character. The 
object of the Romish clergy is to extirpate Protestantism ; and 
the present contest assumes its mixed aspect of political and 
religious strife mainly because the landed proprietors of Ireland 
are almost exclusively members of the Established Church, and 
because it is, consequently, impossible to eradicate the Pro- 
testant religion so long as the proprietary of Ireland hold their 
present place as part and parcel of the British empire. 

2. The only party in I[relarid on whose loyalty government 
can under all circumstances rely, is the Established Church. 
As to the Romanists, as a body, they consider their interests 
and ours to be placed in direct antagonism and hostility. And 
as for the Irish Presbyterians, however opposed they may be to 
popery, and however willing to join in a war to exterminate 
papists, their tastes and predilections are decidedly republican, 
and their ministers pledged at their ordination to adhere to the 
Solemn League and Covenant. 

8. The object which the Irish Roman-catholic bishops and 
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clergy are aiming at, is not a spiritual one. Every advantage 
which a community can derive from toleration, assistance, 
countenance, and encouragement, we have given them already, 
They have got Emancipation. They have a government posi- 
tively friendly to them. The cabinet contains members who 
have not scrupled to declare their readiness to place their 
clergy and ours on the level of a complete equality, and to 
admit their bishops to the House of Lords. Maynooth is 
endowed. ‘Their bishops have a seat in the Board of Charitable 
Bequests. As far as the education of the poor is concerned, 
the whole weight of government influence and patronage is on 
their side. The parliamentary grant is virtually at their 
disposal. The Protestant schools are discountenanced and 
discouraged, and government refuse to give our prelates and 
clergy a single farthing towards the education of the poorer 
children of the Church. But all this does not satisfy the 
Romish priesthood. They want something more than to be al- 
lowed to practise their religion in quietness and security. They 
want something more than to be assisted in educating their 
clergy and their poor in the principles of their Church. Any- 
thing that they can reasonably ask, they know we are but too 
willing to give. Butno. ‘They must have ascendancy. They 
must have dominion. The Protestant religion must be extir- 
pated, and they must reign alone, and without a rival. They 
will not, indeed, accept a stipend from the British Treasury. 
What they are determined to have is a transfer of the estates 
and temporalities of the Church, and the rank and exclusive 
dignity of an established religion. If they cannot obtain this 
by worrying the British Legislature, they are prepared to plunge 
the empire into the horrors of anarchy and civil war; only they 
wish to choose the most suitable time, and the most advantage- 
ous opportunity and concurrence of circumstances. 

4, What these men want is plainly not the Repeal of the Union. 
What would they gain by a democratic and Romish House of 
Commons, and a Conservative and Protestant House of Lords? 
And this is all they could have if the parliament of Ireland were 
restored to-morrow. No man in his senses—no one, at least 
who is not totally ignorant of what the composition of an Irish 
parliament would be if it were restored as it existed before the 
union of 1800—will believe that any priest in Ireland wishes to 
see it legislating for Ireland, except, indeed, as the first ste 
towards a revolution. What they really want Mr. Mitchell has 
expressed, in his letter to the Protestant farmers of the North 
of Ireland; only he has spoken somewhat more plainly than 
his clerical friends may consider judicious. 


Vout, XXXIII.—May, 1848. 2 x 
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“We must have Ireland—not for certain peers and nominees of 
peers in College-green—but Ireland for the Irish. I scorn and spit 
upon ‘ Repeal of the Union.’ The ‘ Queen, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland’ will never be seen in bodily form upon this earth; ‘the 
golden link of the Crown’ is as great a humbug as the great peace 
principle of the ‘ mighty leader of the Irish people.’ ” 


We are forewarned. The question for us to consider is, 
whether we shall act on the principles of truth and honesty, 
and maintain a church and a religion which we have solemnly 
pledged ourselves to maintain inviolate; or whether, having 
commenced the desperate game of concession, we shall go on to 
sacrifice our friends and our brethren to those who despise us 
for doing so, whose gratitude it is impossible to purchase, whose 
loyalty it is absurd to depend on, and who are every hour tell- 
ing us more and more plainly that they hate us, and that they 
would rather be a paltry democracy under the protection of 
France or America than remain an integral portion of the Bri- 
tish empire. 
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